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GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ON the twelfth of February, George Meredith completed his 
eightieth year, and received the hearty congratulations of the col- 
lective contemporary intellect of the English-speaking world. The 
Westminster Review—which for more than eighty years has been 
the exponent of some of the most independent and advanced 
thought of its time—takes the opportunity of giving this special 
expression to its sincere appreciation of one of the most original 
and independent of our nineteenth century critics and delineators 
of human nature. In common with all in the world who are in any 
way in touch with the best English literature, the Westminster 
Review avails itself of the rare privilege of felicitating the fore- 
most novelist, poet, humorist, and critic of the time, on his con- 
tinued enjoyment of a beautiful old age, crowned by the un- 
qualified esteem and affection of his contemporaries. 


For nearly sixty years, Mr. Meredith has been before the 
public as a writer. The fine quality of his work was early recog- 
nised, and he has long since gained the position which justifies to 
the full the warmth and the universality of the congratulations 
of which he has recently been the recipient. That his position is 
an assured one may safely be inferred from the character of his 
work. He has always been, and will remain, an original and pro- 
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found thinker in the estimation of thinkers, a critic to critical 
minds, a poet to poets, a humorist to humorists, an author loved 
by authors. It is sometimes said that he has not touched the 
multitude. This is true only when by the multitude are under- 
stood those who seek in books mere relaxation from thought. It 
is not true if the term multitude is intended to include all who 
work at the bench or the forge, in mine or factory. Among these 
are many to whom reading is a mental luxury, and among such is 
to be found an increasing number of admirers of Meredith, of 
students who can understand and appreciate his work, and who 
gladly recognise their intellectual indebtedness to him. The 
author who appeals to the best minds is always sure of an audience ; 
and his audience must grow in proportion as the general level of 
intellectual culture is raised. 


The one note of regret that will obtrude itself among all 
these congratulations is that, though we still have our teacher with 
us, he has given us already what he had to give us. Years have 
made our great professor emeritus. But what he has given us is 
a permanent inheritance ; and inasmuch as that work is permeated 
by human nature, and is not merely a reflection of ephemeral 
fashion, it will never lose its intrinsic value. Not only is such 
wealth imperishable in itself, but it is ever stimulating other 
writers to produce fresh intellectual wealth. One of the pleasures 
in which Mr. Meredith may justifiably indulge, in his happy old 
age, is the reflection that his influence has been felt, and will con- 
tiuue to be felt, by the younger minds whose duty it will be to 
shape the intellectual character of the future. Work so stimu- 
lating will most inevitably call forth—not imitations merely, but 
what is of real importance—other work relatively as original and 
profound, work that shall bear the same relation to the new age 
as the old work did to the old age. This is true, of course, of all 
work of a similar quality; but what is pleasantly peculiar in the 
present case, is that the author is living long enough to know that 
his work is being appreciated in the serious and sincere way in 
which he could wish it to be appreciated. 
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WILLIAM STEAD, JUNIOR. 


IN the June number of the Westminster Review of 1896, there 
appeared a short article entitled, “ New Islam and Its Prophet,” to 
which there now attaches a somewhat pathetic interest. It was 
signed with the initials, “ W. S.,” the initials of William Stead, Jun., 
who was suddenly struck down and passed away last December at 
the early age of thirty-three. The article referred to was the first 
contribution which he made to the public press. It was full of 
promise, a promise which the succeeding years justified, and which 
had his life been spared, would have been still more amply fulfilled. 

It was a somewhat remarkable article for the first public utter- 
ance of a young man. It was the protest of a son against the 
tendency of a policy of which his father was at that time the fore- 
most exponent. And it was the more remarkable because that son 
had been all his life brought up as the closest companion, 
colleague, and assistant of his father. So close was their intimacy, 
so perfect was the loyalty and devotion of the son, that many 
feared the strong personality of the elder man would make the 
younger a mere echo of himself. It is interesting to see that in- 
dependence of character was not impaired by personal affection, 
and that the most cordial co-operation was compatible with the 
resolute assertion of opposing convictions. 

Mr. W. T. Stead, at the time when the article appeared, was 
doing his utmost to extricate Cecil Rhodes from the difficulties in 
which he had involved himself by his participation in the ill-starred 
Jameson Raid. In his effort to save the South African round 
whose brows he had woven an aureole which dazzled the multitude, 
his son feared that he had somewhat obscured the fundamental 
principle of justice. Hence he set himself to the task of re-assert- 
ing the ethical ideas against which Cecil Rhodes had sinned so 
grievously. 

Drawing an ingenious and effective parallel between 
Mohammed, the prophet of Islam, and Cecil Rhodes, the prophet 
of Imperialism, he accused them both of a “too whole-hearted 
acceptance of the Jesuitical doctrine that any method is right in a 
good cause.” He went on, “We who belong to what may be 
called the younger school of Imperialists, while believing deeply 
and passionately in the divine mission of the English-speaking race, 
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feel compelled to protest when anything is done in the name of 
England which tends to lower our high standard and discredit our 
good name.” Quoting an eloquent passage from the writings of 
Mazzini, “let each man among you regard himself as a guarantee 
responsible for his fellow countrymen, and learn so to govern his 
actions as to cause his country to be loved and respected through 
him,” young Stead proceeded to pass in review the “ elaborate and 
plausible apologies,” made by his father for the Jameson con- 
spiracy, and to protest against such things being done in the name 
of our race. There was a clear ringing note in the closing pas- 
sages of the article, in which this stripling summoned, to confess 
and repent, the man whom his father was endeavouring to shield. 

“Much may be forgiven Mr. Rhodes, and much excused, 
but there is one vital question which he will have to answer. 
On his answer, his career as an Imperial statesman will largely, 
if not altogether depend. Does he still regard the mcans 
which he considered justifiable in the recent South African 
crisis as legitimate means to gain his ends, or does he recognise 
that he has erred, and that in the future he will abandon those 
methods, which however excusable they may be in a State 
which is struggling for its existence, should not be permissible 
for an Empire like our own? 

“If Mr. Rhodes does not answer plainly and frankly that 
he does not consider those methods legitimate and justifiable 
our course is clear. The more devoted we are to the English- 
speaking race, the more impossible it will be for us to support 
Cecil Rhodes. 

“ But as Allah is greater than Mohammed, so is the English- 
speaking race than Cecil Rhodes. The danger is—and it is a 
serious one—that as the failings of the Arabian prophet have 
discredited the religion which he proclaimed, so the errors of 
Cecil Rhodes may injure the ideal for which we are all work- 
ing. I would earnestly warn those who believe that they must 
save Mr. Rhodes at any cost from the consequences of his 
mistakes, that they will probably do unknown harm to the 
cause which they have at heart. Unless they make it plain 
that they repudiate the methods which it has already been 
proved Mr. Rhodes regarded as legitimate, they will postpone 
by many years the day when we shall see an alliance of 
English-speaking communities the wide world over.” 

True words bravely spoken ; a timely and not unheeded warn- 
ing to the father that his personal devotion to Cecil Rhodes was 
- in danger of obscuring the cause to which they were both devoted. 
Four years had not passed before the outbreak of the South 
African War afforded a terrible justification of these warning words, 
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nor could all the belated efforts of the father avail to avert the 
disaster which Lord Milner brought upon the Empire. 


The protest in no way impaired the cordial relations between 
father and son, although it was probably somewhat of a surprise 
to the former that his son’s debut in journalism should have taken 
the shape of so uncompromising an admonition. 


It was a characteristic action of one who, although he almost 
idolized his father, still recognized his conscience alone as king, 
and who showed even in this first essay, his capacity to combine 
the utmost plainness of vehement speech with courtesy and 
consideration. 

At the time that article was written, and for a year previous, 
William Stead had been combining with his duties on the staff of 
the Review of Reviews those of private secretary to Mr. E. T. 
Cook, who edited the Daily News from 1895 to 1900. 


“ He was much more than a private secretary to me,” said Mr. 
Cook, when asked as to their relations. “He was more of an 
assistant editor. He was the only confidential councillor I had on 
my staff. Every morning he brought me at breakfast his sugges- 
tions as to the topics of the day as reported in the morning papers, 
suggestions which I often found to be very useful and to the point. 
After receiving my instructions, we would separate not to meet till 
the afternoon, when he would attend for correspondence and the 
general business of his secretarial office. He wrote a good deal of 
the paper, besides his other work. No chief could have had a more 
loyal helper. When the South African War broke out, and his 
father severed himself from the great mass of the nation in order 
to run ‘Stop the War,’ and other pro-Boer organizations, Willie 
Stead stood by me not merely without hesitation, but with zealous 
enthusiasm. He was very keen in his political interests, and he 
laboured most industriously for me when I was getting out my 
book upon the war. We never had a single unpleasantness. He 
had his own views, his own convictions, his own prejudicees if you 
like, but he had a flawless temper, endless patience, and untiring 
industry. You could always rely upon him to do what was wanted 
when it was wanted, and to keep his own counsel. I was very fond 
of him, and it was with great regret that we parted. He was with 
me all the time I was editing the Daily News from 1895-1900. 
After that our daily intimacy ceased, but our friendship lasted till 
his death.” 


When on the Daily News he was brought into close working 
relations with Mr. Charles Morley, who had served his apprentice- 
ship in journalism as his uncle’s private secretary, when Mr. John 
Morley edited the Pa// Mall Gazette, and who is now on the 
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Pall Mall Magazine. In concert with Mr. Charles Morley, 
William Stead edited the Daily News Weekly, a journalistic ven- 
ture characterized by brightness and energy, qualities which, how- 
ever, failed to prevent its untimely end, which was brought about 
by circumstances for which its editors had no responsibility. Writ- 
ing of his connection with William Stead on the Daily News, Mr. 
Charles Morley says :— 


Weis 


You ask me for a few reminiscences of poor Willie, as I always 
called him, for I knew him in the knickerbocker stage, though 
he had a fine moustache and wore a frock coat when we came to 
work together. This was when he was Cook’s confidential 
secretary at the Daily News, and it was from him that I always 
received my instructions hither and thither on the eternal hunt for 
“copy.’’ As this was my bread and butter, you may be sure that 
his handwriting, minute, precise, clear, and tolerably legible, was 
always very welcome, and at his behest I went on hundreds of 
missions, agreeable and otherwise, from Royal Weddings to London 
Police Courts, and so forth, in that infinite variety which gives 
such zest to the life of the journalist, and makes up for his 
extremely poor pay, for he really serves the world very faithfully 
in his humble way. So you see we soon became very intimate and 
friendly, for I often had need to consult him about details, which 
he seemed to have at his beck and call; his memory was pro- 
digious, at least, I used to think so, and what he didn’t know on 
demand, as it were, he could put his finger on in the host of dusty 
volumes which are called reference books. I used to laugh at his 
thirst for blue books—(or should I say hunger, as they have been 
associated with biscuits ?)—he could find his way through the 
thickest of them, and as I write I can see his long forefinger track- 
ing down the game, as though he loved the hunt. None knew 
better than he where to find political fodder, and his head was a 
perfect armoury filled with facts, figures, and arguments where- 
with to crush the enemy. Then he could always help one with a 
maxim or a tag from the classics, ancient and modern, with which 
to garnish one’s screed, and give it an air of vast reading and know- 
ledge. I used to think he took life very seriously, though he was 
a good laugher, and he certainly had none of the tearing impulsive- 
ness of his father, with which, as you know, I am well acquainted. 
I never knew him waste a minute; he would get through the heaviest 
task with calm deliberation; and then begin another; in fact, he 
was a great worker. But Cook would tell you about his work as ; 
his secretary, which I know must have been heavy and responsible, f 
and laborious. 

Later on, he and I became associated in a weekly edition of 
the Daily News. I thought it would be a good thing to get an 
interview with Mr. Carnegie, who was then at Skibo, and much on 
men’s tongues. I suggested to him that he should go and try his 
luck, but he rather demurred, thinking that it was a long journey 
to take on chance, and suggesting that it would be wisest to write 
and ask if he would be received. Having been trained by his 
father, and having his many journalistic precepts by heart, I said: 

“No, no, my dear fellow, that will never do—go off at once— 
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they’ll never have the heart to shut the door in your face after 
travelling to the end of the Kingdom—it would be positive cruelty.’’ 
So with much reluctance he went, and things turned out just as I 
thought they would, and he returned with columns of canny talk 
about all sorts of matters that the world likes to hear a man with 
sixty millions expatiate upon. “ There,’’ I said, when he came 
back, beaming, “ what did I tell you? That’s one of your father’s 
lessons—the great Master of the Arts and Crafts of Journalism, 
who ought to have been a millionaire himself.’’ “ But never will,’’ 
said his son. “ Never,’’ said I—but that interview was quoted all 
over the world, and furnished texts for I don’t know how many 
wise and stimulating leading articles, if I remember rightly, one of 
them from your own pen. On this uphill task of ours we spent 
many laborious months, and had many all-night sittings, which 
were, nevertheless, very exciting and pleasant in their way. 

It was after one of these vigils, not long after dawn, I think, 
that we saw, as our reward, the beginnings of Mafeking day, long 
to be remembered in our annals. We were half asleep, bending 
over proofs, when I was startled by a low roar as of a multitude 
approaching, and rushing to the window we saw a host marching 
out of the East, clad in blue blouses smeared with blood; they 
were the butcher’s men from Smithfield, brawny, rough fellows 
with meaty faces, who were shouting, singing, swinging their 
hatchets, and rattling their marrow bones. “There,’’ I said, 
“that’s your war,’’ for he was very strong for it. The horrid 
scene gave him a passing qualm or two, I think, and then I lightly 
suggested that they were going to pay a visit to his father’s office 
close by, and he laughed rather seriously. Then, again, it was 
from this same room that we saw the riotous gathering that wel- 
comed back the C.I.V.’s, but he only gained admission to the 
building with a torn coat, and a bruised body. “Ah! well,’’ I 
said, “ your best frock coat is ruined, your silk hat crushed, there’s 
your war again!’’ He was red in the face, and really angry, I 
think, for he was a bit of a dandy. And again it was in that same 
room that one day I was surprised to hear him bring his fist on 
the table with an expostulatory ejaculation. I looked up with 
surprise, and saw that he was conning an Income Tax paper. 
“Ah! the war again!” I exclaimed, but I am bound to say he 
soon recovered his calm, and wrote out his cheque like a man, 
who knew he was only paying his just debts after all. 

When he was engaged by Mr. Morley to assist him in his 
wrestle with the mighty collection of Gladstone papers, 
I was able to pay Willie back my debt for all the facts 
and figures he had found for me, for I initiated him in 
the recondite mysteries of the British Museum, the fascinat- 
ing pursuit of authorities, and so forth, for which he again and 
again expressed his gratitude. He delighted in this sort cf game, 
and at last seemed to know Hansard and the Annual Register by 
heart, to say nothing of the back number of the Zimes. 

It grieves me to think that so much knowledge, so much good, 
has gone back to the earth. These are just a few random recol- 
lections, hurriedly penned ; if time and space allowed I could easily 
have extended them. But what need is there to say more? He 
was a good comrade and a staunch friend. 
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During the period of divided allegiance between the Review 
of Reviews and the Daily News, William Stead contributed several 
articles to the Westminster Review. One, on “ The Foreign Policy 
of the Liberal Party,” June, 1896, was described by a contemporary 
critic as “ one of the most trenchant, cogent, and conclusive contri- 
butions to current discussion on foreign policy that is to be found 
in any of the periodicals.” It was an incisive attack upon the 
Liberal Forwards who had encouraged and betrayed Greece by 
what he described as “ their false and cowardly policy. They are 
the Pilates of our generation. They have all the good intentions 
of the Roman proconsul and all his weakness. They have not the 
courage to demand that a single soldier shall protect their protegé. 
Again and again they wash their hands and denounce the multi- 
tude.” A vigorous diatribe richly deserved by those who egged on 
the Greeks to hopeless war, and then left them in the lurch. 

In May, 1898, he wrote a sensible paper in the Westminster 
Review entitled “ Wanted an Imperial Minimum.” By an Imperial 
minimum he meant the standard which the British Government 
could apply to all questions of foreign policy. He defined it as a 
formula, including all that is of vital interest to the welfare of the 
British Empire, and excluding everything that did not directly 
affect our interests, political and commercial. This formula should 
be (1) negative, no more territorial extension, and (2) positive, the 
maintenance of the present s‘atus guo with its open door to trade. 
He wrote :— 

“If our interests are to be protected, and the open Trade 
Door is to be a reality in Asia, it will have to be in co-opera- 
tion with, and not in defiance of Russia) The most strenuous 
endeavours of English statesmen should be engaged in bring- 
ing about a cordial entente with Russia, and the United States, 
which would leave us free to check any Power presuming upon 
our reluctance to fight, which trespasses upon ground recog- 
nised as lying within the Imperial minimum.” 

When Mr. Gladstone died William Stead compiled for the 
Review of Reviews an interesting bibliography of the deceased 
leader, which foreshadowed the task to which he devoted the next 
few years of his life. In the Westminster Review for July, 18098, 
he wrote, “On the Passing of Mr. Gladstone.” Describing the 
scene in Westminster Hall, he wrote :— 

“ An intense hush fell upon the people as they crossed the 
threshold, broken only by the unending sound as of a water- 
fall of the innumerable feet as they ascended the marble steps 
at the end of the hall Mr. Gladstone was the average Eng- 
lishman idealised. He possessed their virtues and their 
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defects, and he owed almost as much to the latter as to the 
former. Mr. Gladstone’s supreme service to the democracy of 
England has been his ability to materialize their aspirations 
into practical concrete form, and to do it in such a fashion as 
to produce the maximum amount of good with the minimum 
of evil. The Board School and the daily paper are his most 
enduring monuments. The true successors of Mr. Gladstone 
are those who will carry forward the Banner of Progress, not 
those who worship the Tradition in the Temple.” 

When Mr. John Morley was entrusted with the responsibility 
of rearing the literary monument of biography to Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory, he asked William Stead to assist him. He “ devilled” 
for Mr. Morley for three years. His duties necessitated among 
others the reading all the speeches of Mr. Gladstone’s recorded in 
Hansard or reported in the Tzmes, verifying all references, indexing 
all letters, preparing a complete chronology, and generally doing, 
under Mr. Morley’s direction, the rough foundation work on 
which the biography rests. During this period, if William Stead 
did not exactly live like a hermit and work like a horse, he prac- 
tised the reserve of a recluse. Mr. Morley is a trifle morbid in his 
dread of anything being said about him by anybody anywhere, 
and during the whole of the time William Stead was busy with 
the Gladstone material, he hardly opened his mouth on the subject. 
even to his nearest relatives. Mr. Morley has expressed himself 
warmly in praise of the way in which he was served by his secre- 
tary. He is not an easy taskmaster, but he was satisfied with the 
patience and unfailing service of his willing slave, who was proud 
of the privilege of helping, even as a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water, in the great work of rearing a worthy literary memorial 
to the greatest Englishman of our time. 

During all his life he was associated with the Review of 
Reviews. He had charge of the Lending Library departments, 
and afterwards of “ The Book Shop.” He accompanied his father 
to Ober Ammergau and to Chicago, reporting all his speeches, and 
typing out the books which his father dictated. Knowing French, 
German, Russian, stenography, and typewriting, he was an incom- 
parable secretary, devoted to all the ideals of the Review, but 
pursuing them in his own way. 

After he married and left the home in which he had been his 
mother’s staff and stay, he established a small publishing and book- 
selling business of his own, at the Masterpiece Press. He had 
previously edited for his brother Henry a series of “Little Master- 
pieces,” selections from British and American poets, with introduc- 
tions from his pen. This he followed up later by a series of Prose 
Masterpieces, the first of which was Mr. Morley’s address on “Books 
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and how to Read them.” These two series of tastefully bound 
volumes had much vogue, and are still in demand. In concert with 
Mr. Charles Morley he wrote a popular handbook to the Tower of 
London. His bookselling was on the instalment plan, and it suc- 
ceeded with Mr. Morley’s “Gladstone,” and the “ Pictures 
from Punch.” He devoted himself with great enthusiasm to social 
work at the Browning Settlement at Walworth, where his uncle 
was warden. The Saturday before he died he spent three hours 
as usual in preparing for his adult class on social economics. Its 
members were devoted to him. They carried his body to the grave, 
and they are erecting a William Stead Memorial Cottage for old 
people, as a tribute to his memory. 


When his father went to Russia in 1905, and again when he 
made his Peace Tour in Europe and America, the editing of the 
Review of Reviews was entrusted to the hands of the son, who 
proved himself well qualified to succeed his father when he retired 
from the editorship. He died on the very day when his right of 
succession was to have been formally recognized. He was writing 
an article explaining and recommending Dr. Paton’s new scheme 
for extending the usefulness of the National Home Reading Union, 
and the last words he wrote were “Florence Nightingale.” 
Before he finished it he said to his wife, who shared his every 
thought: “I am too tired to finish it now. I must go to bed.” He 
never rose from that bed. Three days later he breathed his last. 
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BOUNDARIES AND FRONTIERS. 


THEIR ORIGIN AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


“ BOUNDARIES,” “ frontiers”—what are they? “Boundaries ”— 
they savour of the school-book; they recall the dismal days of 
childhood, when memorising such rubbish—for rubbish it certainly 
is to the child—gave us that lifelong distaste for geography from 
which most of us still suffer. “ Frontiers,’ however, sound more 
promising. There is in these a touch of romance, surviving from 
the story-book, which relieved the school manual. These seem to 
bring in people, and their vivid natural life and struggle ; and even 
in childhood we felt that these had something to do with the 
making of history. Later in life, boundaries and frontiers have 
come to have a more conventional significance. And though a 
railway journey hardly shows us them, save in custom-house delays, 
we regain something of their significance when we cross a strait, 
or climb a pass on foot or wheel. 

Still, we may fairly ask—why have these so great an import- 
ance in education, from the lessons of the primary schools to the 
Romanes Lecture of the University of Oxford, given this year by 
the Chancellor himself, Lord Curzon? The discourse has found 
not a few readers and critics, alike for the sake of the personality 
of the lecturer, as ex-Governor General, and now Imperialist 
leader, Imperialist educator as well. Yet here is a lecture expressly 
commemorating an evolutionist ; and one of the very few occasions 
in the educational world in which evolution is at all seriously given 
a hearing. Leaving Lord Curzon’s personality then to himself and 
his critics, what of the evolution of frontiers, the fixation of boun- 
daries? How did they arise? How did the extraordinary import- 
ance people nowadays attach to them evolve? That surely is the 
evolutionary question. But why ask such questions? one inter- 
poses; is it not obvious that these boundaries are in the very 
nature of things, as mine and thine, as Me and Not-me? Yet, if so, 
why are they not more permanent? Compare a few atlases of 
different dates, and where are they? 

The one thing plain about frontiers is that they are always 
being moved. Where then did they begin? What moved them 
of old? What moves them now? The question, in fact, like all 
the other questions of origins which used to be treated by history, 
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now goes back into pre-history, into the archeology of the remote 
past, and from these comes forward into the anthropology of the 
simple present, of the everyday, and thus into the simple occupa- 
tional life of our own civilized world. 

In enquiring into these origins then, we have to deal with old- 
world simple folk and simple occupations, as they survive to-day. 
Yet when we ask these about frontiers, which can tell? The 
fisherman, the sailor, he of all mortals surely least. The sea knows 
no frontier save the shore ; and that is no frontier for him, but the 
very centre of intercourse—his beach, his poet, his haven. Pass 
to the peasant. His fields are plain enough, with their bounding 
wood, their outmost furrow, and he thinks little of any boundaries 
beyond these, his own. Further inland, the shepherds roam with 
their flocks, pausing where it is green, moving when it grows bare, 
their steppe frontierless as the sea. The miner grubbing for flints 
in his primitive age, or later washing for gold, and by and by 
sinking for metals, knows no boundaries beyond his immediate 
claim. The forest, too, seems endless, infinite, to woodman and 
hunter alike. Thus it is that in the old days of dawning civilisa- 
tion, of migration, even of settlement, we cannot yet speak of 
boundaries or frontiers in our sense at all. 

Where, then, is the beginning from which our conception of 
boundary or frontier is to arise with its modern definiteness? Must 
we look for its origin in the world of abstract ideas, in which the 
politician and the lawyer, the statesman and the diplomatist of our 
own day so habitually revolve, and to which they have so largely 
educated their press and public, of all parties alike? 

Yet, let us try anthropology once more, this time seizing more 
vitally the essentials of primitive occupation. The clue which we 
must trace back is plain before us in modern life; for frontiers, 
boundaries, are essentially concepts of war, and of that passive, 
latent, potential war, which is well-nigh all we moderns know of 
peace. 

That the warrior is primarily and above all things the hunter, 
surely everyone knows or can see; for hunting in every age has 
been the central game and school of war; it is but .man-hunt- 
ing ; and this is the king of sports, and so the sport for kings. 

Frontiers, too, are obviously connected with expansion— 
blessed, imperial word! Their moveableness is but the expression 
of their expansion one way or the other. Who, then, is your expan- 
sionist? Where, in anthropology, does he come from? Here again 
we have a question of the profoundest political significance. Is 
expansiveness not a common ambition, a universal ideal? it may be 
asked. Not so. The peasant, as his skill develops to French 
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wine-growing, to Chinese gardening, narrows and narrows his field, 
and grows richest where his neighbours seem most to crowd him. 
Witness, too, how the vast farms of California are breaking up 
into twenty and ten acre fruit gardens. 


Whence, then, comes this expansionist, who turns out to be 
not so “ natural,” and certainly not universal at all? Plainly he is 
the hunter; and here is why. While a garden will maintain a 
fruit-grower in well-being or a Chinaman in positive affluence, the 
ploughman needs a farm, the shepherd needs a far larger area, and 
the hunter one far vaster still And not only is this vaster, but its 
productiveness most speedily wears out, it may be even in days or 
weeks, and certainly with the years, instead of increasing with care 
and culture year by year, as in every normally conducted agricul- 
tural occupation. What then is the hunter to do? Expand, of 
course. Outside his immediate boundary the wood is teeming 
anew, indeed, is richer, by all the fugitive creatures he has scared 
into it. Instead of hunting, for half a mile say, round his hut, 
where the wood is bare, he finds in the next half-mile things are 
different. This soon is exhausted in turn, but his next mile of 
radius redresses matters, and so on, and so on—each expansion 
pays. And this not only by mere addition; but literally by its 
square. At first his half-mile radius gave him in square measure 
only one square mile, but his one mile radius gave him four. His 
two-mile radius gives sixteen ; a three miles radius gives him thirty- 
six square miles, and so on; till with a ten mile ride every way 
his domain is of four hundred. And if we assume him in forest or 
on moorland, not kept within a valley, his full day’s ride of twenty 
miles out and in, will give him sixteen hundred. 


What hunter then, can possibly doubt the rationality, the 
legitimacy, the obvious necessity of a spirited forward policy? To 
forward policy, however, there is one limit, at first easily forgotten, 
that from other places other hunters are expanding, too; so, when 
hunter meets hunter, then the man-hunt begins. And here, broadly 
speaking, is a central and essential thought-clue to the long world- 
history of war. The change from the primitive hunter and man- 
hunter to the hunting warrior-noble of the Middle Ages, and thence 
to his successor of the Renaissance, or for that matter to the 
sportsmen and militariat of our own day, and finally from him to 
the Imperialist who has forgotten his origins, involve distinctions 
no doubt; yet these for the present purpose are of such compara- 
tive slightness and subtlety, that we need not here trouble to con- 
sider them, save to note that here, perhaps, more than elsewhere, 
in civilization, we get a vivid case of the evolution of what was once 
rational and purposive action into instinct, and of predatory 
intelligence into unreasoning conviction. We leave, then, this bit 
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of past and contemporary anthropology in the rough as it stands, 
as the essential interpretation of the expansionist faith, indeed, of 
Imperialism as a whole, be it forward or stationary. In short, we 
find in the hunter spirit and the hunter-tradition, the oldest, the 
deepest, and that persistent evolutionary thought-spring of the 
traditional ruling caste of Europe—and consequently the most 
dangerous of all anachronisms for us the ruled. What has not this 
obsession of the frontier already cost the Indian people? In that 
respect have not we been continually misled—and then corre- 
spondingly over-taxed—and, so far at least, both of us alike mis- 
ruled ? 

In conclusion, however, it is only fair to recognise, and all the 
more frankly if we may disagree with Lord Curzon in many other 
respects, that with him the disillusionment of expansion has come, 
and that he has made sacrifices accordingly. May this be an omen 
of spreading enlightenment—if so, it may do more for peace than 
can any conference—each as yet too largely a parley of the heralds 
of expected war. 


P. GEDDES. 
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A NURSERY OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE. 


WHILE we are applying to various controversial proposals for the 
amendment of our industrial system the now habitually slow 
process of making up the public mind, it may be worth while to 
enquire whether there is nothing that might be done in the mean- 
time towards the same end with less discussion and delay. Amend- 
ment of some kind—perhaps of many kinds—is needed, as witness 
our endless, and so far almost fruitless, disputations about old age 
pensions, tariff reform, socialism, changes of land tenure, and 
similar subjects. Innumerable plans, for the most part charitable 
in their essence, whether to be executed at the public or at private 
charge, for emigrating or depauperising the unemployed, give 
further evidence that all is not well. Our industrial difficulties 
appear to be increasing, while those of our neighbours are growing 
less. But the necessity for old age pensions, as Lord Milner 
recently reminded us, is a confession of national failure. No one 
asserts for tariff reform that it is more than a great step in the 
right direction: it is not a panacea. Socialism claims to be a cure- 
all, but most of us still regard it, and probably always will regard 
it, as a quack nostrum; and in any case its trial is very remote. 
Changes in land tenure can benefit only a small class. Charity, 
regarded from an economical point of view, is but a makeshift. 
And emigration seldom relieves us of anyone whom we would not 
do well to keep with us if we could. While speculation as to more 
drastic measures is gradually crystallising into decision and action, 
there would seem to be time for putting into practice any sugges- 
tion, however limited its scope, which may do good and cannot do 
harm. Such a suggestion I make bold to offer. 

It will hardly be denied that we still possess within the king- 
dom almost boundless undeveloped means of creating wealth. 
Wherever capital and business capacity come together, new and 
productive opportunities seem to open before them. We possess 
a huge fund of capital, now employed, not always very profitably, 
in foreign countries, and unhappily a vast supply of idle but eff- 
cient hands and brains. It is scarcely too much to say that there 
is not a city, a town, a village, or a district, in which new and 
profitable industries might not be established, and few which do 
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not also possess the capital, the ability, and the labour necessary 
to develop them. A glance into the windows of the nearest twenty 
shops will reveal a hundred products of foreign industry which 
might have been produced as well and as cheaply in this country. 
A stroll through half-a-dozen streets, or along as many miles of 
country road, would attest the fact that we have capital to spare, 
even if we were ignorant of the amount of British investments 
abroad. And I imagine there can be no one whose own experience 
will not convince him that the human elements of industry, poten- 
tially efficient, and lacking only oportunity, abound only too much. 

How is it then that all these things, lying so near each other, 
do not more often come together and fructify? They do, of course, 
fructify, for otherwise our industrial system would come to a stand- 
still, but it is plain that they do not fructify fast enough for our 
necessities. Here again the need for quicker progress is only 
emphasised by the little which is done by charitable and semi- 
charitable effort. The good work of the Salvation Army is a noble 
example of pure charity thus applied; and the splendid and ill- 
requited labours of Sir Horace Plunkett in Ireland, of what I 
describe as semi-charity working in the same direction. But the 
resources of charity are limited, and, as I have already said, its 
best works are only makeshift economics; and its worst are very 
uneconomical indeed. Apparently, it is enterprise on business lines 
which is wanting. Can no stimulus be given to enterprise? And 
why is it that a stimulus is needed? 

As a race we can hardly believe ourselves to be lacking in 
the spirit of enterprise. Our history up to this very hour confutes 
the supposition. But business enterprise in these days needs to be 
backed by knowledge, discrimination, and wariness. Doubtless, a 
faulty system of education has left certain classes far too ignorant 
. Of business principles and methods. Many of our capitalists, great 
and small, dare not divert their capital from the beaten paths 
recommended by the solicitor or the stockbroker. Bold attempts 
to divert it too generally end in disaster. So, when home securities 
offer too small a return, or threaten “market” losses, our spare 
capital embraces more smiling opportunities in foreign lands, a kind 
of advance which often, it must be admitted, meets with cold 
response. 

But want of knowledge is not the only thing which drives our 
wealth abroad. It is obvious that if spare capital is to be set to 
work on the fuller development of industry within these islands, it 
must act largely through joint-stock enterprise, facilitated and 
protected by limited liability. The unwary investor, however. has 
had too good cause to associate limited liability with the loss of 
his limited capital. The dishonest and incompetent promoter and 
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director have probably killed between them more joint-stock enter- 
prise than limited liability has created. So that now a scheme for 
forming a company, unless exceptionally vouched for, is too often, 
and too often justly, looked upon as one pretty sure to end in 
despoiling the shareholder, intentionally or otherwise. Thus, 
there are two difficulties to be overcome before our dammed-up 
capital can be set free to irrigate the home field—the incapacity of 
the capitalist, and his mistrust of those who live by creating and 
manipulating limited companies. It may be here noted that it is 
not the unbusinesslike man of means only who is hampered by 
these conditions. The same influences which act on him tend to 
drive the surplus earnings of the professional business man, whose 
time for investigation and range of business knowledge are both 
limited, away from the nearest and most natural channels. 


There is a strong and well founded feeling in this country 
against undue interference by Government in industrial matters. 
Yet wise interference has some convincing object lessons to show 
—in Germany, France, and Denmark, for example. Not that I 
wish to recommend the slavish copying of anything from any of 
these or other countries. What we want is not a copy of any 
foreign system, but amendment of our own in a manner suited to 
our own peculiar circumstances. We are, perhaps, becoming too 
much habituated to following the lead of other nations. 


I believe it to be quite possible to devise a plan, exempt from 
the disadvantages charged against governmental interference, 
which might do much to improve matters in the direction indicated. 
The success of such a plan cannot, of course, be guaranteed in 
advance ; but this much, at least, I may claim for my proposal ; if 
adopted it might lead to considerable results, and, should it prove a 
failure, it need not be a costly one. 


What we have to do is to make it possible for capital, ability, 
and labour to come together under assured business-like super- 
vision, and to furnish them as far as possible with reliable protec- 
tion from the dangers of imprudent or unscrupulous promotion and 
management. Though something has been done by recent legis- 
lation towards providing the required protection, confidence has by 
no means been restored ; and it is still impossible for the industrial 
elements to combine in safety outside the limited field guarded by 
tried and known professional men of business. Our present legis- 
lative provisions tend rather to restrict than to extend that field, for 
in placing obstacles in the way of the dishonest they have created 
additional difficulties to be surmounted by honest men who aspire 
to enter it. It should be our aim then, to extend the field by 
affording to honest enterprise every facility compatible with 
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security against the risks to which inexperience or lack of training 
expose it. And this must be done without giving unfair advan- 
tages to anyone in the industrial struggle, and therefore, if possible, 
through a self-supporting medium. 

To achieve this end I suggest the institution of a nursery of 
industrial enterprise by the creation of a new class cf joint-stock 
combinations, possessing the advantages of Jimited liability, but 
coming into existence and operating under the close supervision of 
a Government bureau. Such combinations might be described as 
companies “ limited and supervised.” I do not propcese to do more 
here than to sketch out the functions of the proposed bureau in the 
roughest manner, and without legal technicalities, of which I am 
no master. 

The chief functions of such an organisation which suggest 
themselves, are as follows: 

(1) To consider schemes put forward, and to sanction 
those which appear to have reasonable prospects of success. 

(2) To supervise management and accountancy, so that 
neglect of business principles or dishonesty may be early 
detected ; and to undertake audit. 

(3) To wind up compulsorily combinations which seem 
doomed to failure, and so minimise inevitable losses ; or, as an 
alternative, to remove them, with the consent of the pro- 
prietors, into the category of ordinary limited companies. 

(4) To see that all schemes sanctioned, both at their in- 
ception and during supervision, comply with certain special 
conditions. 

The special conditions to be complied with would include 
immunity from promotion “plunder,” and similar sources of weak- 
ness at the outset and during working; the provision of adequate 
capital; reasonable provision for intelligent management ; limita- 
tion, so far as production is concerned, to home-production ; re- 
adjustable limitation as to the amount of liabilities to be carried 
at any one time; the provision of adequate reserves or sinking 
funds; and possibly the non-employment of aliens except in cir- 
cumstances in which their employment may be necessary to fertilise 
native labour. 

The “supervised” companies would, of course, be subject to 
the same taxation as other joint-stock enterprises, and would also 
pay additional fees for the special services rendered by the bureau. 
Such fees should be amply compensated for by the internal 
economies secured by “supervision.” The bureau, by means of 
direct and indirect revenue, should easily pay its own expenses. 

Provision should further be made for the inclusion of existing 
enterprises, with their own consent, and on certain conditions, 
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within the fold of the bureau, and similarly for those fostered to 
maturity within it to pass voluntarily into the outer business world. 

It may reasonably be asked why almost everything which has 
been suggested might not be as well done by a private organisation 
as by a Government department; why, if there is room for such 
a department on a self-supporting or revenue-earning basis, there 
is not room for voluntary enterprise to operate profitably and 
successfully in the same way. Indeed, the writer has been led to 
his present conclusions by considering the possibility of bringing 
a voluntary institution with the same objects into existence. The 
answer to these questions, I think, is that what is required has not 
been done, though many agencies exist which ostensibly profess to 
do it. And the reason that it has not been done at once honestly 
and successfully, is that now no agency but Government can gain 
the essential confidence of the public. 

It may also be objected that the officering of the bureau would 
present great difficulties. But I venture to doubt if this would 
really be the case. Business acumen is not a rare quality among 
us, and the demand could hardly fail to produce the right men. 
We should, of course, require men of the highest proved ability 
and experience at the head of the institution, but such men our 
Government can always command. 

A more serious difficulty would be found, I admit, in certain 
practices, euphemistically called “trade customs,’ which no 
Government department could countenance, and by which many 
who would gladly take part in honest enterprises, would in any 
case decline to profit. And such “trade customs” unfortunately 
afflict many departments of industry in which “supervised” com- 
binations would find some of their best opportunities. The writer 
had an instance of such a “custom” brought home to him some 
years ago when investigating the possibilities of competing in the 
dairy trade in a certain great centre of population. He sought 
information from a reliable and expert source as to the cost of 
producing and distributing fresh cream. The figures given were 
somewhat startling. The average wholesale price worked out at 
8s. a gallon, the average of retail at 28s. A balance of £1 for 
waste, distribution, and profit! “You may knock Ios. off that to 
begin with,” said the expert, “and when everything is provided 
for there’s not much left out of the other 10s.” Where, then, did 
the former 10s. go to? The candid reply was, “ The cook and the 
butler. It’s the trade custom.” 

It seems possible, however, that “supervised” companies 
might not only get over difficulties of this kind, but might even 
become a powerful agency in exposing and breaking down such 
“customs,” which it is notorious among the initiated that legislation 
has not killed. 
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Now what are the prospects of success for such a scheme as 
that which has been thus briefly outlined? They seem to me to 
be at least sufficient to justify an experiment. Such a scheme, if 
adopted, might well succeed in concentrating vast reserves of now 
wasted power on the very root causes of industrial failure. Much 
energy which now flows in rivulets of charitable or abortive effort, 
might be turned by it into the main channel of industrial develop- 
ment. There would be no tendency to dry up the sources of 
charity—quite the reverse—or to deprive it of an ample field, which, 
alas! it must always find. And I claim for the proposal that it is 
particularly suited to certain characteristic conditions of English 
life, especially to the circumstance that the exigencies of service in 
our extensive tropical dependencies, annually throw back upon our 
shores a host of men of trained ability and still in full vigour, 
lacking nothing but opportunity and protection from what are to 
them unknown dangers to equip them for further successful 
careers at home. And would not a new crop of homegrown enter- 
prise spring up if the necessary shelter were provided ? 

It has been my object to suggest a means of advancing busi- 
ness development pure and simple, and I have, therefore, suggested 
no restrictions on the disposal of the profits of “supervised” com- 
panies, such as are imposed on friendly societies, and no exemp- 
tions from taxation and other responsibilities. But I see no reason 
why patriotism and benevolence should not be called in to promote 
the lagging cause of home industry. With that object it is quite 
possible that a voluntary Industrial Organisation Society might 
prove a valuable auxiliary to the proposed bureau of supervision. 
Indeed, the formation of such a body might be the best means of 
elaborating and pressing forward the proposals I have ventured to 
make. And there are functions connected with these proposals 
which could probably only be fulfilled by benevolent effort. A 
wide field for such effort already exists in the shifting of the un- 
employed to localities where work might be found for them, and 
in training not children only for industry, but adults, so as to fit 
them for new employments when their old ones fail them. We 
have an unfortunate way of trying to draw a hard and fast line 
between business and good works. We desire, perhaps, to get full 
credit for the latter, and sometimes, for various reasons, to repre- 
sent the former as always and purely selfish in its aims. It would 
be better if we could come to regard honest business as a patriotic 
and ennobling duty, as beneficent in its results as any form of 
charity, more effectual in relieving distress, and sometimes, more- 
over, even less selfish in intention. 

I have not tried—I am incompetent—to do more than offer food 
for reflection, and I, therefore, leave in mere outline these ideas, 
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which I trust others more skilled and more capable of action, may 
think worth their while to work out in detail; but I cannot con- 
clude without dwelling for a moment on one aspect of our social 
condition which may have something to do with the waste of 
industrial opportunity which undoubtedly takes place. 

I have before me a very powerful letter, headed “ Luxury and 
Poverty,” signed by fourteen well known philanthropists, and 
published in the Times of 17th February, 1905. It contrasts the 
ideal of “ having” set up by luxury with the nobler one of “being.” 
“We are led to believe,” the writers* say, “that that luxury which 
leads people to much expenditure on private enjoyment, amuse- 
ment, or display, without making them more useful to the com- 
munity, is an actual cause of poverty. It diverts wealth from the 
uses which give the most profitable employment to labour, and 
tends to prevent improvements being made in the conditions under 
which the majority of the people live. Money spent in luxury 
employs labour, and has for its result pleasures which, within 
reasonable limits, may be justifiable; but money spent on 
developing the productive powers of individuals on the land em- 
ploys as much or more labour, increases capital, and has for its 
result a healthier and wealthier population, whose increased 
demand for the necessaries of life makes the broadest basis of 
trade and industry.” 


The “neglected powers of ‘being’ are those by which men 
live. They are the roots of the resourcefulness, the intelligence, 
the daring, the sympathy which increases wealth. Luxury, there- 
fore, which draws all classes in the nation to seek satisfaction in 
‘having’—be it drink, pleasure, or the excitement of ostentation 
—so materializes the nature of the people that they gradually be- 
come indifferent to the intelligent action and the spiritual aspira- 
tions which are necessary to progress.” 

This excellent letter goes on to recommend a simpler life as a 
remedy for the evil it eloquently describes. But I venture to think 


* The signatories are :— 
F acseng G. Adderley, Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. 
ercy Alden, Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. 
Samuel A. Barnett, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, E. 
. Bruce Wallace, Mansfield House, E. 
ebecca H. Cheetham, Women’s Settlement, Canning Town, E. 
W. J. Conybeare, Cambridge House, Camberwell. 
W. Falkner Bailey, Cambridge House. 
George E. Gladstone, Passmore Edwards Settlement, W.C. 
Beatrice Cecilia Harington, St. Margaret’s House, Bethnal Green. 
H. Hensley Henson, Oxford House. 
T. Edmund Harvey, Chalfont House, W. 
W. E. Jackson, Oxtord House. 
. Scott Lidgett, Bermondsey Settlement, S.E. 
- S. Woollcombe, Oxford House. 
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we should go deeper into the origin of that evil, which in its turn 
has causes of its own. Idleness, enforced or not, is the antithesis 
of “ being,” and will seek relief in something, “ be it drink, pleasure, 
or the excitement of ostentation.” It requires more imagination 
than most of us possess to see the fulfilment of a duty in advancing 
money to a foreign government or company, or in buying shares 
in a railway, a bank, or a brewery. In any case, few can employ 
themselves sufficiently in the one or the other to fully occupy their 
time and energy. Interest in such enterprises is generally con- 
fined to drawing the dividends, and it is not in the power of most of 
us to extend it further. Yet what else is open to the capitalist 
who has not been brought up to business, and has no natural genius 
for it? We know too well that departure from these or similar 
investments leads to ruin. What else is open to the possessor of 
capital who lacks ability or spare time to take a daring line of his 
own? It is lack of opportunity suited to our circumstances that 
many of us want. If the provision of such opportunities, being 
possible, is not the duty of Government, what are its duties? Here, 
it seems to me, is something essential to national life which Govern- 
ment might provide, to the great advantage of the community and 
without detriment to anyone. We allow our capital to drift abroad, 
and condemn all who cannot win prizes in the competitions of in- 
tellect and labour to ruinous inaction. The more fortunate, from 
one point of view, seek refuge in dissipation, the less fortunate in 
the workhouse. Many of both classes, I believe, might be brought 
to happier and more useful lives if the way were opened to them. 
The rich would be less disposed to shirk their responsibilities, and 
the poor to lay them down in despair, if combined effort were made 
easier. It may be that some of the lives devoted to luxury, 
frivolity, or vice, are so ordered owing to the difficulty of fulfilling 
responsibilities which we have made it almost impossible for many 
to assume. I am convinced at least that there are many 
who would eagerly come forward to take their share in industrial 
life, if the duty and the opportunity could be pointed out. Each 
one induced to do so would reduce the total sum of energy wasted 
on vanities. If the vanities seem to make headway among certain 
sections of the community, there can be little doubt that the sense 
of responsibility makes some progress, too. Fashion is a powerful 
lever, and may go far to decide which of two ideals shall ultimately 
prevail. But fashion, like other forces, follows the line of least 
resistance, and we should do what we can to secure that that line 
shall lead in the right direction. 

It seems to me that there is a great hiatus in our industrial 
system between the minor industries of the cottage and the slum, 
which private effort does much to foster, and the great combina- 
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tions, controlled by a very small class, which form the bulk of 
national business. Between the two there appears to be ample 
room for further development. Some such agency as I have sug- 
gested seems a necessary step towards filling up the empty space. 

Given opportunity and encouragement, those who have the 
power to initiate and those who can assist, however humbly, in 
industrial advancement, might come to be ashamed of having no 
share in that patriotic duty. I do not claim, of course, that my 
modest proposal can contribute in more than a very small degree 
towards bringing that happy state of things nearer. And I have 
no desire to deprecate other means to the great end of industrial 
progress. All I ask is consideration for a suggestion which may 
have some small value, and which I put forward in the hope that, 
modified perhaps beyond recognition, it may do something to stem 
the tide of competition which, unless I am mistaken, is over- 
whelming the United Kingdom unawares. 


PATRICK PERTERRAS. 
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LAND REFORM LESSONS FROM 
BRIGHTER BRITAN. 


THE phrase, “B—17A, 1907, New Zealand,” might well be classified 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, along with the phrase “land 
valuation,” as “unexciting, yet producing a mesmeric effect.” 
Appropriately enough, as it is the report of the New Zealand 
Valuer-General for 1907, and gives in ten tables a complete picture 
of all the freehold land in the Dominion, classified by valuation 
(capital and site) and by area, separating also town and rural lands. 
It may be mentioned that this monument of skill in achieving the 
“impossible,” according to His Majesty’s Opposition in Parliament 
assembled, is sold at sixpence, and is worthy of the country that 
got a special gold medal at St. Louis for its official publications. 
The total valuation of land and improvements in New Zealand on 
March 31st, 1906, is given at £218,500,000, and of this the “ im- 
ponderable ” site value is responsible for £137,000,000, or, say, 63 
per cent. This proportion has proved co constant in a period of 
thirty years, and the reason for variations is so evident, that more 
than passing stress may be laid on it. Taking the real estate of 
the country as the capital account of the community, the claims of 
privilege—the land values—amount to £150 for every soul in the 
land, as against a “working capital” sum of £90 a head—it is 
evident that the improvements on the land account for almost the 
whole of “wealth used to produce more wealth”; save for a small 
share of personalty and specie, quite the whole, one may say. 
These improvements, then, bear the burden of supporting the 
people of the country, and a national budget of nearly £10 a head 
collected almost altogether from taxes on labour, and these its tools 
of trade, in addition to which £6 a head per year goes to keep up 
the claims of privilege in site values (capitalised at £137,000,000), 
so great is the bounty of nature where labour is permitted to em- 
ploy itself on any conditions. 


The wonderful directness of comparison between site 
values and a capital account was forcibly noted by Hon. George 
Fowlds, Minister of Education, at the opening of his first success- 
ful election contest at Auckland in 1899. He pointed out that the 
the then debt of £46,000,000, added to the amount received for 
sales of Crown lands—£17,000,000 amounted to the exact sum of 
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the site values in private hands, 463,000,000; about £20,000,000 
more, the site value of unalienated Crown lands, being the profit 
on the transaction. The labourers who worked for the 463,000,000 
in the native war, and in carrying out the public works of the 
country, are still taxed to pay the interest on the money borrowed 
to pay the wages they earned; but Mr. Fowlds, the President of 
the National Singletax League, is not alone in saying that the 
borrowed money should be paid for, interest and principal, out of 
the land values it has gone to create. 

A comparison with the past is given in table 10 of B—17A. 
In 1878, when the Grey Cabinet brought in the first scientific land 
value tax, the first separation of land values from improvement 
values was effected, and the £100,000,000 of total was divided (at 
the apex of a curve of wasteful prodigality) as now, £62,500,000 
being site value, and the balance houses, fences, drains, grass, etc., 
etc. Then followed a page of the blackest treason and misery in 
colonial history, Grey being betrayed, and reform crushed for ten 
years by Whig colleagues. The valuations for 1882 and 1885 give 
no separate figure for land values, and the totals, land and improve- 
ments together, are £101,000,000 and £113,000,000 respectively. 
In this terrible period of reactionary rule, emigration, relief works, 
unemployed, soup kitchens, and labour troubles were general. In 
1888 the separate valuation showed the improvements—the 
national working capital—to have shrunk by a million (£36,500,000) 
while the site values, £75,500,000, had barely kept pace with the 
increase in the public debt since 1878. The ruinous results of 
leaving the land laws to be made in the interests of those who 
grind the faces of the poor, was as clear in New Zealand twenty 
years ago, as Canon Scott Holland says it is in England to-day. 

But a change to stir the blood, even in the cold light of B— 
17A was due and overdue. At the valuation of 1891 it was known 
that national and local taxes were to be eased on labour and its 
tools of trade, and gro tanto laid upon monopoly. The result was 
a standstill in land values, which rose in 1888-1891 from 
$75,500,000 to £75,750,000 millions, while improvements leapt 
from £36,500,000 to £46,500,000; and this genuine progress was 
yet more evident in 1897, when the singletax legislation was modi- 
fied to a socialistic system of piecemeal purchase, fruitful of appal- 
ling dangers. In 1897 the burden of the property tax and of rauch 
local rates, had been laid on site values, which had risen only by 
the nine millions borrowed in the interval since 1891, while 
improvements had increased to 454,000,000. It may be said that the 
earnings of industry had increased by one-half in New Zealand in 
six years, while the claims of privilege and monopoly had increased 
by one-tenth only: 36 + 18 for labour; 75 + 9 for monopoly, 
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is a good showing, and means “ no unemployed,” a pregnant term 
to all who feel. Putting it another way, working capital accounted 
for 40 per cent. of the national balance sheet in 1897, as against 
37 per cent. in 1878 and 1907. 


In 1902 the change of policy was hardly felt. The State had 
spent some millions in a replica of Mr. Harcourt’s Small Holdings 
Act, buying up partially used properties, and settling on them a 
peasantry (in the old world language) at a fixed quit rent for ever, 
and subject to Land Boards, Rangers, cropping, and improvement 
regulations, and so forth in the very best red tape style. The 
drooping spirit of landlordism felt the grateful dew of golden rain 
from a bottomless purse, and roused a little. But such new Govern- 
ment settlements (Cheviot, Kawhia, Waimarino) as a rule adopted 
the local singletax by ratepayers’ vote, and the forward and re- 
actionary tendencies in consequence balanced one another. 
Improvements fell relatively to 39 per cent. of the national balance 
sheet, though rising actually to £60,000,000, while site values lept 
from 484,000,000 to nearly £95,000,000. The 1906 valuation 
shows—largely as the result of Government action in opening up 
large idle estates to idle hands—improvements valued at 
£81,000,000, and sites at £137,000,000 (two-and-a-quarter times 
and one-and-three-quarter times the figures under Tory rule); and 
it also shows a complete breakdown of the purchase for <:mall 
holdings policy. As to this later. The improvements on land 
held in freehold in 1906 are valued at £61,000,000, leaving 
420,000,000 for Crown lands held back or leased, native 
and local body lands, reserves, etc., etc., while freeholders are shcwn 
to possess £100,000,000 of site values, on which some £400,000 a 
year is paid as the sole return to the State which is so largely 
responsible for its production. 


The total number of freeholders, large and small, is 138,000, 
and the average site value is £720, or say £36 a year. But the 
average holder has less than half this sum. Out of the 138,000, 
the holders of land of an improved value of less than £200, that is 
to say, 71,075, more than half the freeholders of the country are 
interested in landlordism to a maximum of £10 a year, and this 
#10 per annum represents the maximum of their taxation under 
the single tax; whereas they bear under the existing robber taxes 
on labour a burden of £4 a head, or £16 to £20 a family, making 
due allowances for the general neo-Malthusianism produced by 
taxation on even the babies of the workers. Taxes on food, 
clothes, and cradles are taxes on babies. A truth this, that 
President Roosevelt might well take to heart. There is little 
wonder that, on the authority of one of the newly-appointed 
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Liberal Legislative Councillors, Henry George is said to have more 
followers in New Zealand than all other political teachers together. 
The following table, from the Bay of Plenty Times, of 7th 
August, 1¢07, shows the result of this enhanced valuation in my 
old county of Tauranga, where, I may say, the site value rates 
amount to about 4d. in the £1, capital value :— 
Site value, 1902. Site value, 1907. 
& 4 
Kati Kati Road District ... 26,210 ... 25,574 
Kati Kati Outlying ........ 4,875 ... 6,064 
Te Puna Riding 19,429 ... 64,492 
Te Puke Road District ... 33,919 ... 76,802 
Te Puke Outlying 26,901. | 84.66 
Waimapu Riding | 57,760 | ~00" 
Maketu Riding ............... 48,374 ... 90,356 

The notable contrast between the progress shown by the 
neighbouring districts of Kati Kati and Te Puna arises from the 
fact that the former is an old settled area, a large proportion of 
which is held by absentees in small pieces “ for the rise,” which is 
thereby prevented, while the latter is a district of large idle hold- 
ings, several of which are now being cut up at fairly moderate 
prices for genuine settlers. The returns of the Valuation Office 
give, with the most mathematical accuracy, a clear reflection of the 
results of varying policies on what would be no more than neigh- 
bouring estates in Britain. 

On the reverse slope of the Te Puna hills lies the great estate 
of Matamata, famous in tourists’ books of travel. This presents, 
like the Duke of Bedford’s “ Great Agricultural Estate,” a picture 
of the results of landlordism without tenants, great sums of capital 
having been expended, and a national trunk railway diverted many 
miles from its course, even over a range of mountains, to give good 
access, but without avail. It fell to “the Bank,” as mortgagee, and 
they could hardly make it pay on a basis of £3 an acre valuation 
on the books—no despicable figure, being the strict average for the 
whole Colony. The State decided to buy it for small holdings, 
and the Bank claimed some £4 per acre. The Chief Justice, who 
presided at the Special Arbitration as to price, asked one Bank 
witness how he could value the land at upward of one-half more 
than the books showed by the returns to be the actual value. The 
witness replied quite simply: “The Bank has to pay wages, but I 
would go into dairying and the like, employing only my own 
family.” The Chief Justice made some comment as to the white 
slave labour of children going to inflate site values, but the Bank 
got nearly all they asked, so many parents being willing to do the 
same. Matamata was taken up with avidity by landless men, and 
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is now a great producing area, but a very small drop in the price of 
produce will bring ruin to hundreds, or start an irresistible agitation 
for a revision of rents, which would result in throwing a balance of 
loss on the general taxpayer. But Matamata is now ancient 
history. For months past the Government has been faced with 
the impossibility of getting any suitable estates at a price that 
leaseholders can afford to pay rent on, and the failure of the policy 
is admitted. The claims of land monopoly have more than kept 
pace with the public ability to pay, though the birth-rate has been 
forced down from 42 to 25 per thousand, and the children who 
survive are set to labour as soon as they can hold a milkpail. 

Last year the Cabinet proposed to limit estates by statute to 
a maximum unimproved value of £50,000, and to compel all holders 
to dispose of any land they might hold beyond this limit within 
ten years. This was, on discussion, amended to include rural lands 
only; and the whole proposal has now been dropped. It was a 
well-meant attempt to make the omelet of land settlement without 
breaking the egg of land monopoly. It would have applied to 
some 100 owners, and would have affected £4,000,000 of land 
values. 

The proposals for this year are an increased graduated land 
value tax beginning at about £40,000, and rising to some 6d. in 
the £1 on the largest estates. Two interesting provisions are that 
properties desired by the State are to be bought at their land tax 
value with a fixed additional allowance for disturbance, instead of a 
value determined upon by an Arbitration Court, This is good, but 
may lead to the inflation of improvement values, since improve- 
ments are not taxed, but must be bought with the land. Another 
fact to be noted is that the graduated tax has been in large part 
evaded in the past by bogus family sub-divisions, etc., reducing the 
valuation of each separate holding below the exemption limit ol 
£500. It seems that there is no provision to meet this in the new 
Bills, and it is hard to see how such evasion can be prevented, save 
by a land value tax, without exemption or graduation, on the same 
principle as the local land value rate. Such a tax it seems from 
“B—17A,” would nett for each 1d. on capital value about £400,000 
a year, and would allow the remission of nearly all the “ revenue ” 
items in the Customs tariff, or by paying about half the interest 
on the cost of permanent way, effect a general reduction of railway 
charges. This, by-the-bye, is the policy not unlikely to be adopted 
by Mr. Carruthers’ successor in New South Wales. In: New 
Zealand, as the return shows, the cost to more than one-half of 
the landowners would at most be far less than £1 a head, and a 
genuine dispersal of the large estates, which are now steadily 
increasing in number and value, would result. 
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Any large sinking of British capital in the purchase of estates 
for settlement—or for small holdings as the phrase goes here— 
must result, as in New Zealand, in a hopeless impasse worse in 
proportion as the certain early successes are more marked. After 
much harm has been done, the New Zealand Premier, Sir Joseph 
Ward, a conscientious upholder of landlordism, is being driven by 
his own successes to the taxation of land values. Will not Mr. 
Asquith, who has the power, learn the lesson taught by “ B—17A, 
1907, New Zealand,” and persuade his colleagues to abandon their 
ill-judged small holdings schemes, and concentrate upon the taxa- 
tion of land values as the only true and effective land reform? As 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he can include this great and vital 
reform in his Budget, and the House of Lords will be powerless 
to intervene. 


MERVYN J. STEWART. 























JEWISH NATIONALISM. 


AMONG the social and political troubles that are always with us 
must be reckoned the Jewish Question. Here we have in Europe 
a people of about nine million souls, with important claims and 
interests in every country, despised and persecuted in the one, 
feared and hated in the other to a degree unexampled in inter- 
national or inter-racial relations. Intermingled with every 
important European people, yet forming a brotherhood unbounded 
by frontiers or languages, the Jews represent an unparalleled 
problem in the social and political world. 

It was Moses Mendelssohn, the distinguished German-Jewish 
philosopher, who, in the middle of the eighteenth century, re- 
introduced his people into Western civilization, and the great 
French Revolution put the Jews for the first time on an equality 
with their fellow-men. Since then it became the foremost aim of 
the Jewish communities to rise from the degrading position into 
which medizval ignorance and bigotry had placed them, and to- 
wards this end they have persistently endeavoured to adapt them- 
selves so far as possible to the manners and aspirations of the 
dominant nationality among which they may happen to live. 

The marvellous transformation that took place in the intel- 
lectual life and social habits of the Jews in Western Europe can 
only be compared to the rapid change that has overtaken the 
Japanese in the nineteenth century. This process can still be 
observed among the foreign Jewish colony in the East End of 
London, where father and son often represent a most remarkable 
antithesis between the old and new generation. The trend of this 
evolution has always been towards the weakening of Jewish soli- 
darity and the substitution of a local patriotism in its stead. A 
new outlook arose before the Jew, and he embraced his oppor- 
tunities with all the ardour and versatility of his race. And with 
a peculiar fickleness, which contrasts so strangely with their former 
stubborn conservatism, the Jews divested themselves as fast as they 
could of everything that distinguished them from their neighbours, 
and even their synagogues and ritual assumed the hue of the 
dominant religion of the surroundings. The hope of the restora- 


- tion of the Jews to their ancient land was practically abandoned 


for an ideal citizenship of the world, and the Jewish Messianic 
prophecies were to be fulfilled in the brotherhood of all mankind. 
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It is not generally known or realised to what a wide extent 
this humanitarian cosmopolitanism had spread among the Jews, 
but, owing to want of knowledge or ill-will, or both, there arose in 
the early eighties of the last century, an agitation against the Jews, 
known under the pseudo-scientific appellation of anti-Semitism. 
The theory of this movement, which is merely the old Jew-hatred 
under a disguised modern form, was elaborated in Germany, but 
put into practice in Russia, where the troubles consequent of the 
assassination of Alexander II. provided a welcome opportunity for 
the reactionaries to use the Jews as an antidote to the revolu- 
tionary terror. The appalling anti-Jewish riots, now ominously too 
well known under the name of ogroms, and the barbarous perse- 
cution of the Jews by the Russian authorities, not only sent a thrill 
of horror through the civilised world, but proved a turning point 
in the historic development of the Jewish people. 


The course of dissolution which had already assumed alarming 
proportions among the educated and well-to-do Jews, was all at 
once arrested. In Russia itself, where the “ intelligence ” and the 
young generation were considered as practically lost to the future 
of Judaism, there arose among them the consciousness that, nolens 
volens, every Jew belongs to his people, and that nothing, save a 
lying and degrading religious apostacy, could sever him from the 
common fate of his kith and kin all over the world. This was the 
birth of the Jewish Nationalist movement, the conception of which 
had taken place in Paris in the year 1860 by the establishment 
of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 


The central idea of this neo-Jewish Nationalism was the 
regeneration of the Jewish people on its ancient land, and just 25 
years ago batches of young Russo-Jewish intellectuals set out for 
Palestine as the pioneers of a re-settlement that has gone on 
uninterruptedly to the present day. There were gradually established 
a number of Jewish agricultural colonies, now inhabited by about 
7,000 souls, and, thanks to the generosity of Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, of Paris, who interested himself in the matter to the 
extent of over a million pounds, these settlements have become an 
important demonstrative factor in the progress of the Nationalist 
movement. 


It must be admitted that, on the whole, there was as yet little 
inspiration in these manifestations of the re-awakening people. 
The immediate aims were generally of a petty character, while 
even the ideal was too sentimental and shadowy to produce any 
deep and lasting impression on the course of events. But now 
again there occurred a great occasion which produced the man who 
was to show himself fully equal to it. 
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The Dreyfus case, which convulsed France to its depths, was 
to exercise a still greater effect on the Jewish people. In spite of 
all, there was still the belief that the progress of civilization would 
surely bring about a solution of the Jewish problem. But events 
in France appeared like a prophetic revelation and warning to the 
Jews. It was in that country, which had been the first to proclaim 
their emancipation, where they had also attained their fullest 
opportunities of citizenship. The Jews of France, barely a hundred 
thousand all told, had become an integral part of the French 
nation. They had produced an extraordinarily large number of 
distinguished savants and statesmen, who had laboured for the 
benefit and glory of their patrie, while hundreds of officers, many 
of them of high rank, testified to the ardent and able patriotism of 
the Jewish sons of France. All the more significant was the anti- 
Jewish fury which took possession of its high-minded people, and 
the lesson particularly went home to many Jews who had hitherto 
held aloof from the affairs of their race, or who had left to time or 
circumstances to find their own remedy for its many ills. 

Among these men was Dr. Theodor Herzl, who, at that period, 
was the Paris correspondent of the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 
Aroused from a pleasant life by a strange clamour for Jewish blood, 
he became alive to the anomalous and tragic condition of the Jews. 
With a phenomenal ignorance of the subject, but nevertheless with 
the intuition of true genius, he wrote a book entitled “The Jewish 
State,” where he laid bare the situation and proposed a scheme 
towards the solution of the Jewish Question. He pointed out that 
the Jews were moving in a vicious circle; first, they emigrated to 
a new place because there was no Jew-hatred there, but then this 
settlement, which was originally due to favourable conditions, 
brought anti-Semitism in its train. We can observe this, for in- 
stance, in England, where the absence of ill-feeling against the 
Jews has attracted a considerable number of refugees from less 
favoured parts, but, in response to an agitation mainly directed 
against Jews, an Aliens Act came to be passed in order to restrict 
their further admission. Then, of course, there are those countries 
where the Jews are treated as pariahs, and where there are no 
possibilities of their absorption among the general mass of the 
population. To those Jews who either cannot, or will not, lose 
their individuality, Dr. Herzl commended the establishment of a 
Jewish State. The proposal made such a stir in the Jewish world 
that, against his original intention, Dr. Herzl took up his plans 
to carry them into effect. 

A formidable opposition arose, however, from all quarters in 
Jewry. Chiefly, it was the fear that the proclamation of a 
separatist Jewish nation, with distinct interests of its own, would 
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be a serious menace to the claim of the Jews for civic equality 
with their fellow-citizens. The Orthodox Jews considered the 
latest attempt to solve the Jewish Question as an infringement on 
the workings of Providence, and they set their face against joining 
the leaders and adherents of an organisation, many of whom were 
known to harbour very heterodox views. Again, the Jews, with 
progressive religious principles, would have nothing to do with a 
movement which sets back the clock of Jewish time, while the 
free-thinking Jews would lend no support to a supposed revival of 
Jewish clericalism. But, however divergent and contradictory, the 
opponents of lierzl were united in declaring his scheme as utopian 
and impossible of realisation. 

In the face of all this, Dr. Herzl convened in 1897, an Inter- 
national Jewish Congress, which formulated the programme of the 
political Zionist movement, viz.: “The establishment of a legally 
secured, publicly recognised, home for the Jewish people in 
Palestine.” The aim of Zionism, as Jewish Nationalism came to 
be called, was to be directed principally to the acquisition from 
the Sultan of Turkey of the right of the Jews to form a self- 
governing settlement in Palestine, such a concession to be approved 
and safeguarded by the European Powers. It was understood that 
this arrangement with Turkey would be come to on a basis of 
mutual interest, the Jews paying for their privileges in the shape 
of financial contributions and annual tributes to the depleted 
Turkish Excequer. To back their scheme, the Zionists formed a 
bank, the Jewish Colonial Trust, Ltd. with a nominal capital of 
42,000,000, and a Jewish National Fund was instituted to furnish 
the means of acquiring land in Palestine. Meanwhile, Dr. Herzl 
took all possible steps to put himself in communication with the 
Sultan and other competent authorities. This resulted in several 
interviews with the ruler of Turkey, and with various other 
European Sovereigns, notably the Emperor William II. from whom 
he obtained more or less definite encouragement of the Zionist 
aims. But this goodwill was withal too platonic to be of practical 
service to the cause, and after the Sultan had given it to under- 
stand that he would not entertain the Zionist proposals, Dr. Herzl 
began to consider other ways and means of arriving at the desired 
object. The idea of utilizing the strip of Palestine in the Sinai 
Peninsula belonging to Egypt was submitted to Lord Cromer and 
the Egyptian authorities, but, after an examination of the land in 
question, it was found to be unsuitable owing to the lack of water. 
The negotiations that had taken place in connection with this 
matter, had, however, brought Zionism in touch with several mem- 
bers of the British Government, and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, on 
returning from his visit to the conquered Boer Republics, proposed 
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that the Zionists should take up the question of an autonomous 
Jewish settlement in British East Africa, some parts of which he 
thought to be particularly suitable for Jewish colonisation. This 
suggestion was considered by Dr. Herzl, who laid it before the 
Congress held in 1903, but the fear that the project would draw 
away the movement from its Palestinian object, created a violent 
opposition to the proposed East Africa scheme. Nevertheless, 
a Commission was sent out to East Africa to examine the territory 
in question, but the Report was not favourable, and the whole 
idea of a settlement was rejected as a matter of principle by the 
subsequent Congress. Unfortunately for the Zionist hopes, Dr. 
Herzl now died in the midst of the manifold activities which were 
centralized in his hands, and with his departure the political aspect 
of the movement came to a temporary standstill.* 

It would, however, be a mistaken view of Zionism to judge it 
only from its material results. As a matter of fact, Zionism stands 
out as a new conception which has revolutionised the whole trend 
of Judaism. The point whether the Jews are to be regarded as a 
race or as a religion has long been an open question, but brushing 
aside all trivialities and academic discussions, Zionism has infused 
a new spirit into Jewish life. The assumption that the Jews are 
not merely a religious community, but a people with special 
economic and cultural needs as well as definite national aspira- 
tions, has brought a fresh lease of life to the ancient organism. 
Judaism has not only suffered from the general indifference towards 
religion, but the well-developed critical faculty of the Jews, re- 
inforced by hostile influence from without, has seriously affected 
the hold of the Jewish faith on its adherents. Zionism, however, 
has shifted the centre of gravity by placing the allegiance of the 
Jew to his people on an indisputably firm racial basis. It is, there- 
fore, no more of any material consequence what religious or philo- 
sophical opinions may be entertained by a member of the Jewish 
people. Significantly enough, the leaders of Zionism are, generally, 
men of very advanced religious views. Dr. Max Nordau, the most 
distinguished of Zionists, is, indeed, best known for his icono- 
clastic onslaughts on the conventional conceptions of religion and 
social order. The young generation, which, as a whole, is divorced 
from the traditional ideas and practices of Judaism, has been 
largely won back by the Zionist gospel True to its claim to 
represent all the phases of a people’s life, Zionism has stamped 
itself on the social, political and ethical activities of the Jews. 
Zionism has brought back the Jewish national unity, which was 

* The course of things and recent events in Constantinople show, nevertheless, that 


the eminently pacific and loyal aims of Zionism are rather favourably recognized by the 
Turkish authorities. 
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lost by the destruction of the Jewish Commonwealth. In all parts 
of the world, literally from China to Peru, there are Zionist 
societies with one common programme and centre. They are 
distinguished from other Jewish bodies by maintaining as a car- 
dinal principle that mere philanthropy cannot solve the Jewish 
Question, and that the Jews as a people must help themselves. 
The progress of the Nationalist spirit among the Jews 
generally is assured by the trend of events within as well as with- 
out their community. The advance of Jewish Nationalism is not 
necessarily commensurate with the growth of the Zionist organisa- 
tion. While Zionism, as an official body, may be either stagnating 
or progressing, owing to external circumstances, there are many 
aspects of Jewish life which are being entirely reshaped by this 
new tendency. This is particularly evident in Russia and Galicia, 
where the majority of the Jewish people have been living in com- 
pact masses for many centuries. In those countries, successful 
efforts have been made to form Jewish political parties on 
Nationalist lines. Five of the twelve Jewish members of the first 
Duma were Zionists, and only recently a Jewish Nationalist Club 
has been formed in the Austrian Reichsrath, The Jewish 
Socialists in Eastern Europe, who were cosmopolitan to an extent 
which made them anti-Jewish, are rapidly leaving their old stand- 
point. “Zionist Socialism” is gaining ground among the Jewish 
proletariat, and the last Socialist Congress at Stuttgart had to take 
note of this manifestation of Jewish Nationalist progress. If pure 
and undiluted Zionism makes too strong a demand on the well-to- 
do Jews of Western Europe and America, the Jewish Territorial 
Organisation, an offspring of that movement led by Mr. Israel 
Zangwill, has captured many aristocratic and plutocratic non- 
Zionists, so that men like Lord Rothschild and Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
the well-known financier in New York, Sir Matthew Nathan, the 
Governor of Natal, and others of similar social standing, are 
actively identifying themselves with the endeavour to establish a 
settlement on Zionist lines in any available part of the world. 
The vanguard of Jewish Nationalism is the democratic 
Zionist organisation, with a programme which expresses the syn- 
thesis of Jewish needs and aspirations. The recent Congress at 
The Hague showed once more that, uninfluenced by temporary 
events, Zionism stands firm to its object of creating in Palestine a 
Jewish community which is to serve as the rallying centre of the 
Jewish race all over the Diaspora. For the present, Zionist efforts 
are directed chiefly to the “ pacific penetration” of the country 
and the consolidation of the people, while the ultimate 
consummation of the Zionist political aims will evidently 
have to be left until the inevitable revision of the Near 
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Eastern Question. The Zionist organisation will then be in a pre- 
pared position to maintain the claims of the Jews to the only land 
where they may regard themselves, and be acknowledged, as the 
autochthonous population of the country, and where, as nowhere 
else, historic sentiment as well as natural advantages combine to 
form the best possible ground for the political and spiritual 
growth of the Jewish people. 
PAUL GOODMAN. 











1908. 


WOMAN AND NATURE. 


SHALL women be recognised as the political equals of men? Shall 
they receive the higher education? Shall they support themselves 
by work outside the home? Shall they mark out paths in life for 
themselves, or shall they walk always under guidance? These and 
many related questions are often discussed, usually with the welfare 
of man, or of the home, uppermost in thought. Occasionally the 
welfare of woman, also, is considered; and sometimes, but rarely, 
the welfare of the human race. It is not strange that discussions 
touching humanity so vitally are attended by some confusion of 
tongues ; that there are those who press the claims of women with 
more valour than modesty, and those who deny them with more 
zeal than logic; that responsibilities are absurdly mis-adjusted, 
censures flung wildly at the wrong mark, and the powers of Parlia- 
ment not always clearly distinguished from the forces of nature ; 
that women are implored not to do things which they have just 
been assured that they cannot do; and that men of the present 
generation are called to answer for the doings of ancestors who 
were gathered to their fathers some thousands of years ago, and 
who were, themselves, as little culpable as a thistle seed, which must 
needs bring forth a thistle. 

Broadly speaking, woman has been to the social body what 
heredity has been to the organic body—the silent and hidden force 
—while man has represented the environment—the outer and ap- 
parent force. Is it desirable that this should remain for ever true? 
Is it desirable, either for society, for the individual woman, or for 
the individual man? If not, why not? 

There are qualities easily recognizable as essentially good. We 
rejoice in them wherever we find them. They have no sex. They 
are not manly; they are not womanly; they are human; 
they are good whether in woman or in man. They are 
indispensable to the individual if he would be happy, and no one 
wishes to be unhappy. Some general recognition of their goodness 
is essential to society if it would preserve its integrity. In their 
crude beginnings they make association possible ; in their higher 
development they make it an enthusiasm, a fraternity of persons 
able to stand alone, but choosing to stand together; a home of 
wisdom; and, later, adding to these the love of the beautiful, a 
school of art. Such qualities are magnanimity, kindness, sincerity, 
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purity, self-control, courage, love of justice, love of truth. I think 
no one will question the importance of the development of these 
qualities in as high a degree as possible in as large a number of 
individuals as possible, whether for private or public good. But a 
desirable quality may be possessed in a small, mean, narrow, one- 
sided way, as when love of the beautiful expands itself in childish 
vanities and selfish devotion to personal adornment. 

How is the broad, well-rounded and consistent development of 
good qualities best provided for? If we wish to develop lung- 
capacity and power, we first learn to breathe and then we breathe ; 
we use our power until it is somewhat increased ; then we use our 
expanded power to further increase our power. If we do not know 
how to breathe properly, or do not use the knowledge we have, we 
may leave the remoter air-cells unfilled until they become atrophied 
from disuse. Analogies are sometimes misleading, but I think this 
is wholly applicable. Moral powers, like physical, are developed by 
exercise. For their sanest, most wholesome, most delightful expan- 
sion there must be generous culture and broad and varied oppor- 
tunity of expression ; there must, in short, be knowledge and use.* 

If this is true—I do not think its truth can be questioned—no 
avenue of growth ought to be artificially closed against any human 
being. Man sets up artificial bars and man can take them down. 
If Nature has set up bars, that is a more serious matter. In the 
ultimate, Nature is invincible. Given like antecedents and like 
consequents are inevitable resultants. Let us, then, undertake to 
inquire of nature what is certainly possible, what is perhaps pos- 
sible, and what is probable, in relation to woman. 

It is held by some careful biologists that there is a funda- 
menta! difference between male and female reproductive elem >ats, 
the latter being relatively anabolic and the former katabolic—the 
female tending to passivity and absorption of nutritive material, 
and the male to activity and disruptive changes. Some biologists, 
adding a little speculation to a deal of knowledge, further believe 
and teach that these fundamental facts represent male and female 
tendencies which characterize the sexes and are distinctive in them 
and of them from conception to the end of life. This belief, if it 
cannot be shaken, seems destined to exercise a wide influence in 
determining the educational, political, and industrial status of 
woman. Many who smile at the folly of attempting to repeal 
decrees of nature by acts of Parliament, nevertheless eagerly under- 
take to enforce natural laws by legal penalties, and seek by legis- 
lative enactments to prevent womar. from becoming what they are 


already persuaded she cannot become. 
* «‘Diminish the avenues of sensation, or restrict the varieties of stimuli to that 
extent our world becomes impoverished.”"— G. H. Lewes, ‘‘ Problem of Life and Mind.” 
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May they not have been too easily persuaded? Is it not mere 
speculation—and unwarrantable, too—to assume that natural forces 
so long acting dynamically have suddenly become static? That the 
power of re-relating antecedents, producing thereby new conse- 
quents, is lost? That the laws of variability have become inopera- 
tive? That among all the fluxes of the cosmos the condition of 
woman, alone, is settled and fixed? 

Let us grant that the biologist is not mistaken about the 
anabolic and katabolic distinctions between male and female 
elements. Men with the true scientific spirit, patient, cautious, 
accurate, conscientious, are not often mistaken. Let us even grant 
that his too eager and less learned following of writers and de- 
claimers against enlarged activities for woman (a following which 
the biologist undoubtedly deprecates, deploring the large inferences 
made from his somewhat small array of facts) tell much that is true 
about her present degree of employment. That is not necessarily 
the end of the whole matter. Perhaps it is little more than the 
beginning. 

If natural forces have wrought out man and women from such 
unlikely substance as protoplasm, and such unlikely forms as simple 
cells, is it probable that what is called by some very good people 
“the nature of woman,” has set up a small corner of opposition to 
cosmic nature, and refused in this particular corner to permit further 
change? 

If we admit possibilities of change, how may it come about? 
Must it work out in a given way? Must the change of function 
be preceded or accompanied by structural change? If so, is struc- 
tural change certain to proceed upon any given line? These are 
hard questions. They might almost be supposed to have been 
propounded by the opposition, victorious exclamation points taking 
the places of answers. 

Nature does not design a type in advance and work toward it, 
discarding everything that interferes with the plan. It may be 
that, given the elemental substances and primitive conditions, cer- 
tain types must inevitably have arisen. This I think exceedingly 
doubtful. I think, for example, that the evolution of mankind on 
this planet was so far fortuitous that it might not have taken place 
at all, and some other animal, as, ants, bees or elephants, might 
have represented the highest plane of intelligence. If it ever 
becomes possible for us to study the life of other planets, light will 
be thrown on this subject. So far as we know, animals change, 
not in accordance with design, certainly not through their own 
volition, but unconsciously and gradually through accumulations of 
minute changes. There are no such things as uncaused phenomena. 
What we call spontaneous variation is not in reality spontaneous 
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at all, but variation following some undiscovered, though perhaps 
not undiscoverable, cause or causes. At every step of the way we 
find just what was possible under the circumstances. Things do 
not exist and persist in spite of conditions, but as necessary 
responses to them. 

If, then, the woman question is fundamentally a biological one, 
the conditions must make change easier than rest, else change 
cannot occur. Not only must the way toward growth be open, but 
woman must either be inexorably pressed into it, or she must volun- 
tarily move into it, for in it she must walk if change is to be worked 
out in her nature. Let us suppose that sexual selection presents 
the only possible path toward organic change, and that organic 
change is necessary if women in general are ever to stand easily 
upon the plane which exceptional women now struggle, often 
vainly, to reach. This leaves the change largely in the hands of 
men, who must offer themselves in marriage before women may 
indicate choice. If men generally chose for the mothers of their 
children women of the type so long approved—women devoted to 
small areas of action, giving themselves patiently to the trivial, the 
narrow, the unimportant details of life, and never hfting their 
thoughts or putting their hands to any of its larger, more compli-- 
cated affairs, changes probably cannot become organic in aay large 
sense, but can only be exhibited by individual women here and 
there, usually in response to educational influences combined with 
exceptional heredity. On the other hand, should the tastes and 
ideals of men lead them to choose mates among women with a 
broader grasp of life, might not nature herself arise and bar the 
way through advancing sterility? 

If we define maleness as a tendency to variation, and female 
ness as a tendency to conserve fixedness in the fruits of heredity, 
too much is settled for us by mere definition ; for, the woman who 
exhibited tendencies to variation would not be feminine, but a 
masculine woman. But, can a masculine woman bear children? 
In order to render tenable the hypothesis that she cannot, she 
should be less fertile than her unquestionably feminine sisters. 
There is a widely embraced theory that people of high culture, 
refinement, intellect, are less fertile than their lowlier fellow-beings, 
but statistics only occasionally prove what they seem to prove. 
The lower-birth rate among such people no one disputes ; but the 
reasons for it are far from being established, and, in the nature of 
the case, are difficult to reach. It is probable that prudence, self- 
restraint, voluntary limiting of numbers, are not accredited with 
their share in producing the total result. Again, if these statistics 
prove anything they prove too much; for men, as well as women, 
are supposed to become infertile with advancing culture and intel- 
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lectual unfoldment. But how does this harmonize with the theory 
of masculine katabolism, which ought, reasoning a priori, to be- 
come even more firmly established with increased individual power, 
if the characteristics of the general life are also characteristic ot 
the germinal life? Such a change in the direction of infertility in 
men could not be charged to increased feminity or anabolism in the 
germ ; if in this case the change in the degree of fertility is due tu 
other causes, it may quite probably be due to other causes than 
increased masculinity when it occurs in the other sex. 

So far, then, as the future of woman hangs upon biological 
changes, the crucial question seems to be: Should the life of 
woman, particularly the intellectual life, become more active, 
original, individualized, would the tendency affect her physiologic- 
ally, so as to modify the germ-cells in the direction of katabolism ? 
Would katabolic modifications tend to render woman sterile? Is it 
necessary to fertility that female reproductive elements be distinctly 
characterized by anabolism? They are crucial questions because 
changes that cannot be carried indefinitely forward by heredity 
have no means of becoming established as race-modifications. 
These questions cannot be answered, excepting speculatively, and 
must be left to the biologist and his co-laborator the sociologist, 
for the present. I warn them not to answer too confidently that 
germ-plasm, even if immortal, is unmodifiable in its whole nature. 
The difference between man-cells and tree-cells may be undis- 
coverable, but there must be potential differences, and these 
potentialities must have been established in some way during the 
gradual differentiation of animal from vegetable matter. It must 
be, too, that the female germ-cell is capable of carrying forward 
male characteristics. 

It is possible that without alterations discernibly affecting the 
germ, itself, whatever other organic change is necessary to the 
establishment of new characteristics in woman may take place. 
Some ancient ancestors of man had gills; man passes through the 
gill-slit period in foetal life. Some of his less ancient ancestors 
were savages ; man, civilized and cultured, usually leaves the major 
part of his savage tendencies behind him in early life. It is seen 
by these examples that phylogenetic changes may be either physio- 
logical or psychological—the latter, however, being accompanied by 
some of the former. May not a time come when woman shall pass 
through the period of anabolistic character-manifestation in child- 
hood? G. H. Lewes truly said—* The inviolability of law is 
absolute only in so far as whatever is, is, and cannot be otherwise. 
It declares the facts to be unchangeable so long as their factors are 
unchanged.” Also—“This mode of regarding laws, namely, as 
processes briefly formulated in their essential characters, and as 
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types by which observation may be guided, enables us to escape 
the fallacy of supposing phenomena to be determined by their own 
resultants.” Also—“The phenomenon is not coerced by the law, 
but each successive position is assumed because that, and no other, 
is the resultant of the co-operant forces.” 

The boldest speculator must not neglect to make some separa- 
tion between the possible and the probable. There may be possi- 
bilities which never rise to the hopeful position of probabilities. 
Have we reason to believe that any forces are now operating in 
such ways that desirable changes are likely to be wrought out in 
the lives and characters of women? Are social changes taking 
place which point in the wished-for direction? Do women now 
face the world more directly than formerly? Are those who face 
the world directly less disapproved than such women were in times 
past, and therefore more likely to marry? 

It is matter of common knowledge that large numbers of 
women actually do participate in the active affairs of life. They 
are found in nearly all the occupations in which men engage. 
Usually, however, they occupy the humbler positions. Whether 
they undertake production or exchange ; professional, educational, 
or reformatory work; or aesthetic expression, they are followers, 
not leaders. There are exceptions, but for the most part woman 
has, as yet, touched her new world upon the surface only. 
Formerly, women who met the larger life of the world in these 
direct ways lived in the heat of perpetual opposition, and often lost 
spiritually more than they gained intellectually. To-day the oppo- 
sition to which such women are exposed is less open and violent. 
It is conducted by writers and carried bravely forward in lecture- 
rooms, debating-clubs and legislative halls. The woman may 
almost shut it out of her life, ignore it, forget it. In the actual 
working-life, the daily pursuit, she finds few inimical hearts or 
averted faces. She may, therefore, keep her gentleness, her sweet- 
nss, her social charm, while adding to them such vast unfoldment 
of other qualities and powers as, reacting on these, gives them a 
profounder significance and value. She is no longer an ignorant, 
amiable child ; she is a full-grown human being, knowing the world 
of life and action, but, often, carrying into it the amiability of the 
child expanded into the sweetness of the woman. The kind of 
strong-minded woman who goes bristling through life as if she 
were compounded of shoulders, elbows, and index fingers may, per- 
haps, have no husband and leave no children. Let us hope that 
she will, at least, mate with a very gentle man and that her babes 
will be like their father. But the genial blue-stocking who loves 
her neighbour as well as herself is pretty certain to choose and to be 
chosen; to send forward into the future some of her desirable 
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qualities through heredity, that power which conditions the race- 
life, however dependent the individual life may be upon scope for 
the realization of sane dreams, the active use of the faculties, the 
expansion of potentialities into actualities. For it is through 
heredity that the potentialities, themselves, arise and become 
established. 

The hypothesis that woman cannot pass over from the realm 
of smal] details patiently pursued to larger activities, stands in the 
way of her attempting to do so. If she has some obstacles in her 
own nature to overcome—some want of ambition to undertake 
labours, of energy to perform them, of courage to face the public 
indifference to private emotion—the addition of external obstacles 
to these internal ones makes her difficulties much greater in fact 
than they are in essence. The disapproval of friends or of society 
has almost tragic weight with timid, shrinking, affectionate natures. 

In spite of difficulties and obstacles, internal and external, 
woman is undoubtedly changed and still changing. She is not 
“new,” but she is different from the woman of a hundred years 
ago, and probably the difference will be greatly increased in another 
hundred years. The childless wife whom we occasionally find in a 
boarding-house parlour descanting upon the supposed wrongs of 
her over-worked female ancestry, and apparently trying to estab- 
lish some vague, vicarious justification of her own useless life, will 
probably be displaced by more intelligent and _ self-respecting 
women. It may be that self-supporting women are usually 
scourged to their labours by the lash of inexorable necessity, but a 
steadily increasing fraction of them are urged by a sense of justice, 
by a desire to bear their rightful share in life’s burdens. The 
world has already made room for many of these women who are 
unwilling to be parasites, and their numbers rapidly swell. Their 
work may, in some instances, be difficult, but they prove that it is 
not impossible in the simplest of ways—by doing it. Among 
women the world has found no Raphael, no Beethoven, no 
Shakespeare, no Kant, no Newton, no Darwin ; no one pre-eminent 
in art, or science, or philosophy ; in discovery or invention. These 
may be among things to come. If they are not, women may at 
least be patient and do their best, ranking their highest services to 
human-kind along a more modest but still high line. It is much to 
be mothers of such men; they are not commonly born of mediocre 
women. Whether the blood of the most truly desirable type of 
women shall be transmitted to posterity in any appreciable quantity 
is a question hanging upon contingencies: Are they for the most 
part willing, or unwilling, to become companions of men and 
mothers of children? Are they much sought in marriage? By 
what class are they sought? Is motherhood possible to them? If 
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intellectual women incline to marry only intellectual men, is there, 
then, a tendency to create a small, superior class, instead of a 
tendency to establish a higher general average of intellectual 
power? 

Dogmatic replies to these questions would be an offence 
against intelligence ; would be like an attempt to install ignorance 
and presumption where knowledge, alone, can be useful ; but I ven- 
ture to offer opinions based upon a good deal of loose observation 
and unclassified fact. 

Intellectual women are not less, but more emotional than other 
women. An artist or a thinker, whether man or woman, is often a 
great lover; but the emotions of these women are more restrained 
and balanced than those of the careless and unthinking. They do 
not often marry young; they bear few children. They are at- 
tracted to people of their own type. There is a tendency among 
self-supporting women, whether classifiable as intellectual or of 
average mental ability, to defer marriage until a later age than that 
at which dependent women usually marry. Women of mind and 
character marry, but not at an early age. They bear few children, 
but give intelligent care to these few and rear a large percentage 
of them. Intellectual men prefer women of power and striking 
personality, provided the individuality be unaggressive, genuine, 
and sweet. Unintellectual men, average men, are attracted mostly 
by youthful freshness and physical charm, irrespective of intellect 
or no intellect. Their marriages come about oftener through acci- 
dental propinquity than in response to clearly formed ideals and 
sympathetic mating of tastes and aspirations. The fact that a 
woman supports herself is neither here nor there to such a man. 
It is not a factor worth considering. Consequently, if the number 
of self-supporting women continues to increase, making it progres- 
sively difficult for men to find wives of any other class, the ideals of 
men will not stand in the way of the selection of these women in 
marriage. 

Social organization evolved the kitchen. Originally it was two 
stones in a hut of skins. Afterwards, it came to be a thing of 
polished floors, solid walls, shining ranges, and myriad cunningly 
wrought utensils. Whether in the hut or in the palace, it was, until 
recently, a woman who stirred the fire on this household altar. Now, 
social organization threatens to evolve woman out of the kitchen— 
there are not enough kitchens to go around, and some of them are 
in the care of men-servants. Civilization has closed the doors of 
the harem; civilized society also more and more discountenances 
motherhood, viewed as an occupation. It finds that the woman who 
is something else and also a mother is a better mother than the 
woman who is a mother and nothing more. Thus, in desperation, 
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or, at least, in self-respect, women offer their services to the world 
as men offer theirs. Woman could not for ever svand still while 
everything else moved. If she had no momentum of her own, she 
received outward push enough to start her onward. She has 
moved; she is moving, and moving rapidly. To pause now and 
question whether it is well that she moves is like stopping to 
question whether it is well that everything else moves. Whether 
well or ill, the cosmic flux began before us and will continue after 
us. We may question whither we move, but we cannot stop while 
we ask it. We may do something by way of guidance; we may 
direct and re-direct, but we cannot bring things to a stand. 

It seems to me that so much external change must gradually 
bring about corresponding psychological and physiological changes, 
and that individual change will pass into race- -change. It seems 
apparent to me that the outward change is largely in a desirable 
direction, making for increase of mental and moral soundness and 
compass. The undesirable features of it appear to me incidental 
and temporary; the desirable ones moulding and relatively 
permanent. 

I try to avoid that variety of thinking and reasoning which 
might be defined as an effort to justify a conclusion already reached. 
I try, also, to summon courage to reject an alluring hypothesis if 
the known facts bearing upon it do not lend it sufficient support ; 
but I reject no dream of future human welfare that does not 
altogether outrage the laws of possibility. The laws of possibility 
are large laws. Some millions of years ago, only a god could have 
looked upon the protozoa and dared to dream of man. It is a 
humbler dream to look upon woman, already, I make bold to say, 
grown to high stature, and dream that she may in the future reach 
such noble proportions as shall make her present but a childhood, 
a prescience, a prediction. 


Crarissa Drxon. 











SUFFRAGISTS AGAIN ! 


AT the present time political emancipation is demanded by a larger 
body of women in this country than has ever before been the case ; 
the reasons for this being the steadily increasing number of women 
who, owing to social conditions, have become bread-winners of the 
wage-earning and therefore recognisable kind, and to the more 
serious thought which education and these very conditions have 
engendered. As working men now realise that all whose toil 
helps to build and maintain the nation have by natural right 
authority in its statesmanship, so women are at last awakening to 
the fact that they who work for the cause no less than their 
brothers have in justice no less a right. Even those who un- 
questioningly admit their sex as “the badge of servitude” begin, 
though slowly, to see that it is those who serve who should inherit. 
Women’s suffrage is the logical demand of a democratic age. 

There are only three sorts of governance possible: that of 
force, or barbarism ; of reason, or civilisation; and of enthusiasm 
and idealism, known commonly as religion and principle. This 
third, of which the second is a human compromise, is not of a kind 
on which we can depend as a national average, though occasionally 
illumined individuals may thereby raise that average—its complete 
dominance would argue heaven; so for the most part we vacillate 
between the second and first methods; the second too often only 
theoretically, but the first practically. Women’s suffrage is on the 
second level: it is not visionary, it is only possibly ideal; but it is 
a practical working suggestion to meet crying needs. 

In the earlier days of the nineteenth century—“the dark ages 
before the Married Woman’s Property Act”—we had scarcely 
begun to re-emerge from the barbarous views on the relative 
position of the sexes into which the nation fell during the Restora- 
tion and later: one has only to compare the literature of the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuries to see how dexterously we retro- 
gressed in this respect before recovering in the Victorian age the 
lost ground of the Elizabethan. 

Queen Elizabeth herself raised the standard of womankind 
quite unpremeditatedly, by the mere accident that there met in her 
a commanding personality and position, but, apart from her 
dominating influence, the times were already removed from the 
medizval ideal of feminism, as also from medizval social views. 
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For an instance ready to hand we may consider the problematic 
themes of such plays as “Ad/’s Well that Ends Well,” “King 
Lear,” “Measure for Measure,” or“ Troilus and Cressida.” Here 
some types of women are portrayed with unsparing realism. 

In England the youth of both sexes have in all ages, even in 
the heart of the Middle Age, probably enjoyed more acknowledged 
intellectual freedom than, say, the youth of the Latin races, but 
still there is a marked advance in the Shakespearian attitude of 
mind. No doubt it is partly personal, but it is also the result of 
that Revival of Learning which impregnated all Western Europe 
with its naturalism and liberality of spirit. Then, for probably 
the first time in the so-called civilised history of our land, men and 
women met on the same plane: aesthetic joys broke the barrier of 
sex. But politically, as the constitution of the country evolved 
from absolute to limited monarchy, woman never got a chance. 
The absence of the Salic law denotes some breadth of vision in 
early days, but the English parliament, a feudal invention, has 
preserved through all its changes and reformations the prejudices 
of unsettled times. And now that Parliament is all powerful, and 
civil warfare only verbal, the inequality of the position has grown, 
whilst the necessity for it has passed away. 

Not until the time of the French Revolution, when whole classes 
were rebelling against injustice both on the Continent and at home, 
was a call sounded for the vindication of the rights of women, who 
were held to be unclassed by natural inheritance, and to be 
dispossessed of any but sentimental rights. The social stigma the 
law has annulled: politically the artisan is his employer’s equa ; 
but the stigma of sex has endured. Though Mary Wolstoncraft 
died in trying to prove a possible physical superiority to degenerate 
nature, the social seed she sowed germinated: but no such ringing 
voice has since been heard. Few rights have been attained to; 
but steadily and surely the thin end of the wedge entered. 

Woman is more merciful than man, so she refrains for sheer 
charity, one would suppose, from using her strongest weapons. It 
is conceivable that a revolution of the whole sex might work 
wonders, and place the enemy in something of a quandary. 

Justice, as any man who has enough perception to be impartial 
knows, demands that any citizen possessing ordinary qualifications 
and no mental disabilities, and being moreover an economic asset 
to the country, should have some weight in the disposition of 
matters in the state which he or she helps to maintain,—even 
should this involve representation in parliament. The question, 
as old as the time of Aristophanes, of Women in Parliament, has 
been settled with some success in one or two colonies and clse- 
where by admitting the franchise; but we English pride ourselves 
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on a prudence, or pigheadedness, which refuses to allow such flighty 
doings to impress our ancient constitution. There is often some- 
thing to be said for conservatism, from the picturesque point of 
view, but when, as in this case, it interferes with the course of 
practical equity, it should not be suffered. 

In this country where, owing to war, colonisation, and the 
general tendency of races at certain stages of development or 
degeneration, women largely preponderate, it has became necessary 
that they should very often provide for themselves pecuniarily. 
This, according to the old standard, was considered unfitting, 
therefore law and custom, survivals of other conditions, handi- 
cap the woman. But now under changed conditions, urged by 
the effectual argument of necessity, what woman pleads for is the 
removal of obsolete restrictions. It is denied; so she claims 
her never before exacted right as a citizen to equal privileges and 
an open field. The answer is: No. We men do not like to see you 
competing hand to hand with us; it makes us feel so impolite. 
Keep to your sphere: the home is woman’s sphere. You have, if 
you only knew it, a far better time as gou are? Don’t we love 
to indulge you, and be kind to you? Then learn to be grateful 
and contented. As for politics, they are a dirty bust- 
ness with which we shouldn't like to see you soil your hands. This 
is to ask for bread, and to be given some jam and a stone. 


The attitude towards women in the days of chivalry was of 
course idealistic. Though woman was something of a chattel she 
was literally also a household goddess. The pursuits of men left 
the arts of peace so thoroughly in her hands that she seemed 
representative of rest and dalliance: she became a canonised type ; 
an enshrined “calm after stormy seas.” Then the convent provided 
with dignity for the unmarried and helped to preserve for the 
married that rarefied atmosphere only possible to a minority. But 
yet there must have been many women, unpraised and unsung, 
whom we can only guess at, who ate out their hearts in humiliation 
on the bounty of others, whilst men no abler than themselves did 
the business of the world. It seems as if, because warfare was 
denied (and this not on account of incapacity, but no doubt as a 
safeguard for the renewal of the army’s ranks!), man had thought 
fit to exact a monopoly of every line of work for which he had a 
taste, irrespective of any claims but his own. 

It has too long been the lot of woman to endure a state of 
artificial dependence which is, or should be, most galling. I 
purposely use the word “artificial,” for though the social codes of a 
country are the result of what once has been its social will it is 
only just in so far as that will remains that they continue true and 
sound ; and to judge of the continuation of the will, we must take 
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the evidence of those who are affected by the codes. Also we 
must remember that in this instance the code was formulated by 
outsiders, men. 

Adequate reason for the existence of an institution consists of 
the advantage of those who come under it: we only have a right 
to impose altruistic laws. The great good of the great number is 
freedom, without which there is no merit. 

In any other market demand is held to justify supply, but 
women of to-day, seeking sustenance for intellectual energy, are 
often driven to subsist for the higher life only on their own 
emotions! Driven as relentlessly as in Victorian days, but happily 
for the race, we are not quite so tractable to-day. 

It really would seem as if the great hope of England were 
centred in the women, for though we have a very few brilliant men, 
it is not one or two swallows which are the signs of summer; but 
a widespread renascence and awakening gives much promise. 

Without doubt one great obstacle in men’s and even in some 
women’s minds to female emancipation is the sacred bugbear 
which we make of family life. As if any little social grouping 
could be sacred unless it is voluntary on the part of the individual 
members! nd as for the exaggerated regard in which we hold 
the authoritative supremacy of the husband and father, one has 
only to glance at the domestic relations of Milton, the Brontés, the 
Edgworths, the Barretts, or one’s neighbours, to recognise its 
possible abuse. For so long as man is credited with a political 
and national value denied to the other sex, so long must he usually 
exact, even if unconsciously, the rights of a petty tyrant. For 
the sense of man’s superlative value has grown into the national 
thought: he is not conscious of the fact that law and custom are 
not necessarily justice. He forgets quite naturally that his wife 
is a living soul, born alone, to die alone, and he keeps her for his 
comfort and pleasure; he forgets that his daughters are ethically 
neither for his amusement or unpaid attendance, but have received 
from him unaskingly the vital spark which given may not be 
claimed again, and with it have acquired the burden of personal 
responsibility. Life can only be held in fief from the Fountain- 
head of Life, and to exact subservience under the false plea of duty 
is to practise slavery, soul-murder. 

Few fathers recognise this: their children, too often the 
outcome of self-indulgence, they look upon as a providential pro- 
vision in kind for old age: and the sons being legally and socially 
protected double tribute is demanded from the daughters. Mothers, 
fearful of offence against the old conventions, experienced and 
resigned under injustice, restrain the maternal instinct of »elf- 
abnegation to the younger generation, and try to reconcile abstract 
morality with empirical by formulating propaganda—the cult of 
the father. 
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The greater part of our social England stands either in a 
position of warfare or of compromise. The jealousy of power of 
the male half of the population (and what a confession of 
ineffectuality is jealousy) refuses to let the hands of the clock 
progress with the sun. 

It is only the enlightened few who desire the highest individual 
development of all with whom they come into contact, even if they 
be wife or child: who know that to demand subservience from a 
fellow soul is to disentitle. | Only those parents who have worked 
for the self-development of the personalities they have called into 
existence have learned the secret of true governance. 

Now the average man persists in professing that he believes 
woman to be something half-way between a fool and an angel. 
In his heart he knows better, and worse, of her, but a due consider- 
ation of what is expedient in order to maintain at all costs the 
supremacy of his own sex makes him stifle that knowle¢ge— 
oblivious of the fact that in the long run he will suffer for the 
suppression nearly as much as the victim of his so-called chivalry 
and contempt. For the tyranny of helplessness and dependence 
is very tedious. A type of woman has already been evolved 
(needless to say anti-suffragist) whose point of view approxtmates 
in a legalised and respectable way to that of the cocotte: which 
makes capital out of weakness—a trait of which even an animal is 
ashamed—and profits by exploiting the emotions. And yet, under 
the present conditions, it is hard to condemn guile: it is at least as 
legitimate a weapon of warfare, from a moral standpoint, as those 
against which it is directed. 

There is an order of mind, incapable of real thought, but 
unfortunately strong in opinion, which has invented and widely 
circulated a curiously unbiological superstition that woman, having 
for so many generations occupied a subordinate position is on this 
account unfitted by heredity for government. Holders of this 
shallow doctrine ignore the fact that, like their brothers, women 
have all had the vast privilege of fathers, and equally with them 
may have inherited the wisdom of the paternal line; whilst the 
men of a race are also prone to inherit the weakness of their 
mothers. Therefore the physical and intellectual feminine standard 
of development is at least as important as the masculine, even to 
the anti-women’s-suffragists. 

Men are usually willing to make concessions to good-looking 
women, so long as it is well understood that the power to withhold 
constitutes a right, and that the concession is a gracious act; but 
unfortunately all the women who have to compete with men in 
wage-earning work are not good-looking, therefore the appeal for 
equal wages in piece-work does not command sympathy. But 
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until this is accomplished, so long must women (such as clerks or 
typewriters) spoil the market for men, and until the average woman 
can earn for her services a living wage, so long must she often be 
driven to less honourable means of employment. The law of 
man, made shortsightedly or callously, takes no account of the 
world except as seen for his own immediate profit or pleasure. If 
women are to be denied access to the higher professions and 
sweated in other branches of labour the male sex incurs an ybliga- 
tion which it can only discharge by subsidising femininity ! 

This being the very last thing that men will propose or women 
desire, it is incumbent on the nation to remove all obstacles to the 
wage-earning capacity of woman. This will not equalise matters 
—Acts of Parliament cannot achieve that—but it will create the 
possibility of honest dealing between the sexes. At present there 
is work at which women excel, and work at which men excel, tut 
there will always be some men and women who are exceptions to 
the general rule, and who yet, for the economy of the nation, should 
be utilised. If all work is thrown open to the best fitted, regard- 
less of sex, such matters as are now stigmatised “unsexed” by the 
old-fashioned will soon right themselves. For what we need to 
understand is that there is no moral question in these matters: if 
the Almighty Power has given its gifts without respect of person 
or sex, we surely may exercise them in the same way. 

It is only the exceptional women who have courage and energy 
to compete with men in, say, the professions, and these exceptional 
women are quite as likely to be efficient as the average man who 
enters the same. History apparently proves that man, like the 
male in the animal world, is more vigorous in body than woman, 
and, perhaps consequently, possesses greater mental power, though, 
this is no argument for denying to woman the use of those faculties 
probably on account of his habits (for the average man is a 
moderate drinker, a smoker, a lover of ill-ventilated rooms, and a 
specialist in work—which last characteristic destroys his versatility 
of outlook and ages him prematurely), his longevity is less, but 
which she does own, even if they are not owned by the majority of 
women. 

Then men say, those who are half reasonable, that the times 
are not yet ripe for female franchise—that woman is not yet fit to 
exercise the rights of a citizen. I ask, is any whole class fitted for 
anything until it gets it? | Possession brings responsibility ; 
responsibility, education and knowledge. At least the franchise 
is just: and it must come unless we are to sink into a secondary 
place among the nations; for no country can afford to know 
justice and not base its laws upon that knowledge, and no half 
enfranchised race can stand against others, secure in total freedom. 
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But men’s suffrage, what of that? Are men tried and found 
wanting? Have they lost energy or lost conscience? Are these 
the times of a transition greater than we expect? Have the 
stewards been false too long? What of the man-made laws which 
the constitution is too weak, or too unwilling, to execute? The 
maximum of legislation with the minimum of result ?—the children 
of our poor ?—town streets in an evening? 

Is this the best that man can do? 


GLADYS JONES. 














1908. 


ELIMINATION BY ALCOHOL. 


FROM Valhalla to Exeter Hall, from the creed which assigned to 
its dead heroes one eternal and joyous orgy of intoxication (with no 
morrow of headaches) to that which would withhold from its living 
votaries even one little sip from the forbidden cup, by so much has. 
public opinion advanced in the long throes of its upward progress. 
And it must be admitted that if the previous indulgence in the 
pleasures of alcohol has been open and unabashed, the antidotes 
now prescribed lack nothing in vigour and in variety. We have 
had proclaimed total abstinence, local option, abstention between 
meals and the Gothenburg system; manifestoes and counter 
manifestoes have burst on the minds of wondering laymen; tem- 
perance and total abstinence societies have sprung up in number 
if not in sweetness as the flowers in a summer meadow ; there exist 
several temperance periodicals—and if the British public is still 
ignorant of the pathological and social effects of the drink habit it 
is not for want of hordes of writers and torrents of works on the 
subject. But in this war of polemics there is one aspect of the 
question, and that ultimately the most important, which has hitherto 
received but scant attention. In the scrutiny of the results of the 
alcoholic habit amongst ourselves, in the schemes and projects for 
its abatement in the future, it has been customary to ignore the 
effects resulting from the use of that drug on the human race in 
long periods of time, in other words the action of alcohol considered 
from the point of view of evolution. 


So far there has emerged only one writer on this aspect of the 
question, but he by good fortune is one who stands admittedly im 
the front rank of men of science. Dr. Archdall Reid in his works 
on “Alcoholism” and on the “Principles of Heredity” has sketched 
with masterful breadth and boldness the main outlines of the 
evolution through which humanity has passed and which it is now 
undergoing, not only against alcohol, but against the various patho- 
genic organisms that so constantly afflict it. He has examined 
the question in no mere local and temporary aspect, but in the broad 
results extending over vast periods of time. The conclusions 
reached will be studied with somewhat mixed feelings by the 
temperance enthusiast. Alcohol has, it is true, acted as a real 
poison on the human race. It has caused and is causing untold 
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misery and directly or indirectly an appalling mortality, is in fact 
acting as a true eliminant of those who are especially susceptible to 
its fascinations. But on the other hand, if we accept in their 
entirety Dr. Reid’s conclusions, no nation has ever achieved 
temperance through legislation any more than it has by that means 
acquired immunity to measles or tuberculosis. Only by constant 
elimination through death during enormous epochs of those people 
addicted to alcoholic excess does a race at length acquire 
tolerance of this poison, only by this means is temper- 
ance at last firmly established. The Italians and Jews 
are cited as examples of races which after prolonged 
tribulation in the storm and stress of alcoholic indulgence 
have attained to the haven of real temperance. The Northern 
nations of Europe, according to Dr. Reid, are still undergoing 
evolution to this end. Certain savage people introduced for the 
first time to strong solutions of alcohol are, like fish in a newly 
polluted river, simply exterminated by it. The grim and terrible 
process of evolution which mankind, ‘Nature’s insurgent son,’ fondly 
hopes to have escaped still in fact acts on it with pitiless force, a 
force none the less real because it works by imperceptible degrees 
to attain results, like the tangential stress that creates mountains 
only after periods of almost secular duration. 

Before proceeding further a few words of explanation seem to 
be required in respect to the term “evolution.” Perhaps no word 
in common use has been employed with less thought to its real 
acceptation. A recent reviewer in the leading medical paper 
bravely argues concerning the “gradual evolution of the moral 
sense of the people.” He apparently refers to an improvement in 
moral tone. Again we are frequently lectured on the “evolution of 
the modern battle-ship.” If for many years past the world had 
seen the deplorable spectacle of almost continuous war between 
two of the naval powers, a war in which battleships, unsuited 
to modern conditions, were one after the other sent to keep 
company with deceased diatoms, then there would have been a true 
evolution of this engine of destruction. In the happier conditions 
which have prevailed we can only say that there has been a 
development of the battleship. Evolution has in fact been 
properly defined as the adaptation of the species to its environment 
by the elimination of those members unfitted to that environment. 
The elimination it will be noticed is not of the unfit or weakly in 
general, but of those unfitted to a particular environment. And by 
elimination we denote not simply the death of the unfit but their 
death before they are able to produce offspring on what amounts to 
the same, their disability to produce offspring. Further, if the 
environment changes, the species must adapt itself to the altered 
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conditions or perish. § Take for instance a tropical forest in a 
climate of frequent showers, bordering on a comparatively rainless 
tract. | Here the observer may descry amongst the luscious 
creepers and insistent undergrowth an occasional cactus, the outlier 
of numerous others in the dry zone, struggling desperately for 
existence against the too affectionate embraces of its neighbours. 
Now let us suppose a change of climate owing to the felling of 
trees, the diversion of streams orsome othercause. With a 
constantly diminishing rainfall the creepers and shrubs find an 
increasing difficulty in existence, whilst their seeds either fail to 
germinate, or germinate in so sickly a fashion as to be incapable of 
reproducing themselves. The cactus on the other hand is not only 
unaffected by the lessened rainfall, but its seedlings, freed by 
harsher natural conditions from the competition of other plants, find 
no difficulty in establishing themselves in the open spaces, 
Ultimately in place of the wanton and picturesque creeper and its 
congeners we find a vegetation which has for ifs characteristic 
feature the cactus, grim, unlovely, but provident of its water-supply. 
The above is not of course a case of evolution; it is one of the 
supplanting of one species by another in an altering environment. 
But it serves to illustrate and to make clear what actually occurs, 
though in a less degree, under slower and less violent changes of 
environment amongst different members of the same species. 


To return to the thesis advanced by Dr. Reid, the evolution of 
races against alcohol. No person who has had actual experience 
of differing tribes and peoples, who has witnessed the striking 
extent to which in similar circumstances they vary as regards 
alcoholic temperance or intemperance, but will concede the truth 
taking it in its broadest acceptation, of his proposition. Tribes 
which have through geographical or other reasons subsisted hereto- 
fore in isolated or quasi-isolated circumstances, are, when through 
altered communications they are introduced to the outer world and 
its customs, noticeably more intemperate than those who have 
passed through the furnace of alcoholic experience. No doubt in 
parts of Asia and Africa the terrors of religion have sufficed to 
vanquish the joys of intoxication. But after eliminating fortuitous 
influences such as this, the proposition holds good that in similar 
circumstances those peoples are most temperate who have suffered 
most in the past from alcohol. 


Whilst agreeing however in Dr. Reid’s main proposition, one 
may well take serious objection to his statement of the machinery 
by which evolution against alcohol is effected. “Once again,” he 
affirms, “the sufferings of the peoples have produced no effect, but 
the deaths amongst the peoples have produced an immense effect.” 
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Leaving for the moment the question of sufferings it is clear that 
the statement regarding deaths is wanting in precision. Deaths 
resulting from an unfavourable circumstance in the environment 
will not of necessity result in evolution against that circumstance. 
For example take the case of cerebral haemorrhage, a complaint 
which usually supervenes after the age of fifty. According to a 
leading vegetarian doctor the main cause of cerebral haemorrhage 
is the wide-spread custom of eating meat. Let us suppose that 
this theory is well founded, and let us also suppose that the deaths 
from this cause are multiplied ten or twenty fold. Would these 
deaths result in the evolution of a nation of Vegetarians? Not at 
all. In the circumstances mentioned all people would still be 
enabled to beget children, to inculcate into them the meat habit, 
and to give them a fair start in life. Their deaths subsequently 
would have no effect upon the race; the more frivolous of the 
younger generation might even regard them, as effecting a brisk 
flow of promotion, in the light of an advantage to the community. 
What is in fact denoted by deaths is deaths before, during or shortly 
after the procreating age. It is necessary to add the words “shortly 
after” since the human race differs from insects and such like small 
deer in that children when young require the care of parents. 
Those deserted by their parents or whose parents die immediately 
after their birth are, allowing for outside aid, to some extent handi- 
capped in the struggle for existence. 

Even when so defined the deaths directly or indirectly due to 
alcohol exercise beyond question an eliminating effect on the race. 
The statistics produced by the insurance companies! are evidence 
of this. From figures and diagrams obtained from these 
companies, the death rate in the case of non- 
abstainers, whether generally, or after eliminating the selec- 
tive influence of the first five years of assured lives, con- 
trasts in a markedly unfavourable degree with abstainers in the 
ages 22 to 54, that is precisely in those which cover the period 
of procreation and of the training of children. The contrast in 
other years is indeed by no means so violent. Taking these 
results in conjunction with the inference, deduced from figures in 
Switzerland and elsewhere—those in England are unreliable,—that 
the general mortality due to alcohol much exceeds the Sgure of ten 
per cent. of the total deaths, then the efficacy of this drug as an 
eliminative agent must in fairness be admitted. 

The question of sufferings caused by alcohol is of a more 
intimate and general interest; most people have been injured if 


1. “ The Drink Problem.’? Edited by Dr T. N. Keynach. The weight of this 
evidence is enhanced by the fact that persons already of drunken habits are usually 
too improvident to insure, nor indeed would their lives be accepted by the companies. 
At the commencement at least of their assurance people must be of reasonable sobriety. 
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only trivially by its toxicity but all believe they will not die from 
that cause. That such sufferings are without effect on evolution 
against alcohol is a proposition which will not bear close scrutiny. 
For example if any circumstance in the environment causes sterility 
amongst certain members of that species it will without doubt 
exercise a selective action. Alcoholism has, it is asserted, to some 
extent this result on the human species. The evidence in support 
of this proposition is however wanting in cogency, nor since aicohol 
in moderate doses acts as an excitant of the sexual passions, is it 
probable that it should have any real effect on the limitation of 
children. Again, as Dr. Reid himself allows, alcohol like influenza 
affects people by predisposing them to other diseases. This result, 
which is established both by the statistics of insurance companies 
and by clinical experience, is in all likelihood due in part at least to 
the proved injurious action of alcohol on the opsonnis in the blood. 
Other diseases, though not sufficient to cause death, may easily 
directly or indirectly affect injuriously the reproductive faculties or 
may hinder the patient in his struggle for a living. But the 
cardinal objection to the alleged impotence of sufferings as an agent 
of evolution against alcohol arises from a comprehension of the 
peculiar and highly artificial environment—that of modern 
civilization—in which a large and increasing portion of the human 
race now has its existence. This aspect, one of fundamental 
importance in considering the practical conclusions deducible from 
Dr. Reid’s theory, it is necessary to consider separately. 


Let us glance at the earliest stage through which by common 
consent mankind has passed, that of the hunter of game. In this 
stage, apart from the fact that only very weak solutions of alcohol 
would be accessible, it is evident that those persons addicted to 
drink suffer through their intemperance no serious handicap or 
hindrance in the acquisition of food. Nightly drinking bouts 
interfere but little with the labour of the chase, which indeed soon 
obliterates their effects. Nor is the drunkard at much greater dis- 
advantage in the next stage, that of the migratory agriculturist. 
His operations, based on rule-of-thumb methods inherited from his 
forefathers, still leave him large opportunities for indulgence. 
Similarly the medizval handicraftsman, though engaged in work 
exacting some steadiness of hand and clarity of brain, was not 
greatly trammelled by undue addiction to intoxicants. Like the 
agriculturist, nay even more than he, he was able to afford himself 
intervals of ease and leisure. His work also, though entailing 
some degree of skill, was based not on the technicological manuals 
but on that limited knowledge which may be handed down by word 
of mouth. With rare exceptions the intemperance of fighting men 
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until comparatively recent times has, like the profanity of the Army 
in Flanders, been notorious and unconcealed; the same remark 
holds good of sailors, especially those before the mast. A 
combatant unduly addicted to drink would in the days when battles 
resolved themselves chiefly into meat-chopping contests, or into 
firing at ranges where it would be difficult to miss a house, suffer 
but small disadvantage from his failing; indeed was not alcohol 
frequently necessary to a proper appreciation of the ‘joys of 
battle’? Nor would the sailor in the time of stately but sluggish 
sailing ships, or even of the earlier type of steam vessels, be likely 
to be placed under a ban owing to intemperance. Life generally in 
those old times, except in a few densely peopled countries such as 
portions of India and China, was conducted on simple and easy 
lines ; like a sluggish tide moving over marshy flats the advance of 
civilisation was slow and leisurely, often imperceptible. 

Iu marked contrast is the environment of civilised man in these 
latter days. The use of delicate and complex machinery, frequently 
of amazing power, is seen everywhere in supercession of the old 
tools and impliments worked by the hand alone. Gigantic and 
ordered factories have taken the place of the simple but somewhat 
casual handicraftsman ; employment demanding high brain power 
systematically employed is fast becoming the rule and not the 
exception; the farmer is abandoning rule of thumb methods for 
those based on scientific reasoning and requiring the use of 
inachinery ; even in warfare the old methods, the simple up-guards- 
and-at-them tactics, have had to give way to operations requiring 
the exercise of diligent application and of a high intelligence. On 
all sides the demand is for brain power and for men capable of 
working with order, system, and vigilance. The old picturesque 
but inefficient methods are being steadily relegated to the dust- 
heap of the past. 

Now the habitual use of alcohol with its inhibitory action on 
the higher centres of the brain is strongly contra-indicated in all 
cases where an alert and well developed intelligence or steady, sus- 
tained labour is required. In such cases, becoming now more and 
more the rule, the imbiber of intoxicants, except in the smallest 
quantities, finds himself, like an obese publican in a long distance 
foot race, at a conspicuous and incurable disadvantage. As an 
illustration take the case of the driver of public vehicles. The 
coachman of former times, though notoriously intemperate, was tut 
little injured in his profession through such indulgence; except 
pathologically he suffered no disadvantage. Not so his successor, 
the locomotive driver or the chauffeur of a motor car; the least in- 
temperance on his part will result in wrecked carriages and mangled 
human bodies. Hence these professions are—to use an expression 
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of Dr. Reid’s—very strictly purged of all intemperate men, 
Seamen generally have also of recent years made great progress in 
sobriety. Obviously the owners of the fast, high-powered and 
very costly modern steamers can afford to take no risks through 
factitious somnolence or hilarity on the part of their crews. The 
Army Officer of to-day who has to make a close study of his 
profession and to constantly exercise his intelligence is, at least in 
England, a very different type from the hap-hazard easy going 
alcoholist of fifty years ago. The lamentable results accruing in 
modern warfare from a too free use of champagne were indeed 
apparent on more than one occasion in the recent conflict in 
Manchuria. In India the old type of civilian who began the day 
with a peg for ‘chota-hazri’ is entirely a thing of the past ; the high 
pressure of work brings the career of any officer attempting to 
follow in his footsteps to an abrupt and inglorious termination. It 
is unnecessary to insist on the absolute need of sobriety in the case 
of the large class of people who have to control machinery or work 
with its aid or of those, such as clerks, whose work demands a daily 
sobriety and lucidity of intellect. Even in agriculture, which of all 
occupations imposes the least penalties on drunkenness the same 
movement is manifest. You can still witness the old régime in 
parts of Ireland where farmers and labourers alike absorb 
truly Gargantuan quantities of whisky and other intoxicants. The 
art of cultivation though distinctly inferior to modern standards is 
still quite possibly fair—intemperate habits affect it in a compar- 
atively slight degree. Yet modern scientific methods with their 
demands for system, acumen and foresight, qualities conspicuous 
in drunkards by their absence, have made great progress in 
England and it is only a question of time when they will prevail 
generally. 

Beyond doubt then, a vast change has of recent years taken 
place in the environment of civilised men. Everywhere the old 
inefficient rule of thumb methods are in process of supercession by 
those demanding the use of the higher intellectual powers ; a keen 
and cultivated intelligence, and stability and strenuous endeavour in 
labour are becoming more and more essentials for those who would 
earn a competence for themselves and their families. The modern 
employer of skilled labour has no use for the tippler or drunkard. 
At the same time owing to the more sedentary character of 
occupations the pathological effects of intemperance are being 
unpleasantly accentuated ; thus a hard rider or a field labourer can 
drink much more with impunity than can a clerk or a machine hand. 
Hence results a very stringent elimination of the habitual tippler or 
of the grossly intemperate from the ranks of all those occupations 
which provide a moderate competence. The elimination is it is 
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true somewhat obscured by the very artificial constitution of our 
society ; family interest or social influence still maintains many an 
intemperate man in positions for which he is obviously unfit. 
Others are enabled to lead a life of profligate inebriety with the 
wealth obtained by the industry, fraud or sycophancy of their 
ancesters. But the main effects are very manifest in the increased 
sobriety of the middle classes, a phenomenon the reality of which 
is admitted on all hands. They have become sober not so much 
for the reason that the Highlander donned the breeks—because it 
was more seemly,—but through the drastic and continuous purging 
from their numbers of all possessing exceptional cravings for 
alcohol. 

What then becomes of this human dross, this refuse expelled 
from an environment for which it is unsuited? The workhouses 
and the slums of the great towns,—that ooze which defiles the feet 
of our dainty civilization—furnish a reply. “Drink,” states the well 
known investigator, Mr. Charles Booth, “must be accounted the 
most prolific of all the causes of pauperism,” and in support of this 
proposition, also evidenced by his general experience, he shows that 
25 per cent. of work-house inmates owe their fall to alcohol. More 
careful inquiries in the worknouses by Mr. McDougall demonstrate 
indeed that this figure is much under the mark, that in reality 
alcoholism was the cause of pauperism in over half the cases in the 
workhouses tested. Investigations conducted at Edinburgh among 
School Board children brought to light the fact that in more than 54 
per cent of their families one or other of the parents was a habitual 
drunkard, whilst, in another case of 440 families in receipt of charity 
from religious bodies, only 186 were sober. Crime, nine-tenths of 
which is said to be due to drink, also furnishes its contingent to the 
ranks of pauperism. The extraordinary high percentages of 
arrests for drunkenness in the large towns, that is precisely where 
form those eddies and backwaters of civilization in which human 
flotsam collects and finally sinks, is further evidence in support of 
the same view. Amongst the lower classes of labourers, such as 
dockers, with whom are incorporated many drunken derelicts, it is 
common to spend on drink a wholly disproportionate amount of 
the weekly wage; comfort, sufficiency of food, and even decency 
are readily sacrificed to this craving. 

There is of course no intention to assert that the bulk of the 
intemperance generally admitted as existing amongst the lower 
classes is due to derelicts who started in a better position in life. 
Like the two-fold propagation of the malaria bacillus in the human 
blood it is due partly to the drunken progeny of former members of 
those classes and partly to accessions from those outside them. 
The environment as regards alcohol amongst them is, it must be 
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admitted, of quite extraordinary sveerity. On the one hand the 
deadening of ambition, intelligence and self-respect caused by the 
artificial barriers to social advancement and by the absence of good 
education, and on the other the squalor, bad food and multiplicity 
of public houses enable few with even a moderate desire for alcohol 
to emerge into cleaner and purer conditions. But that the poor 
generally, especially the paupers and casual labourers, for which 
latter employment alone the professed alcoholist is suitable, are 
largely recruited from the middle class is undoubtedly a fact. Just 
as the cheery, happy-go-lucky Irishman is supplanted by the dour, 
long-headed Scotchman, or in the illustration already given, the 


_creeper and luscious vegetation, by the ugly bue provident 


cactus, so does the person addicted to strong liquors, 
albeit often the possessor of many kindly and _ loveable 
qualities, tend under modern conditions to disappear from 
the middle classes, and to decline into the abyss of 
pauperism. There, it is needless to point out, the probabilities of 
his reproducing his kind are at a minimum. The temptations to 
unprolific immorality, the pauper’s undesirability as a husband, and 
the high mortality amongst any children born, are all against the 
propagation of his type. It is the leader of the herd, and not the 
outlier, who begets the most progeny. Hence, it is apparent that 
in the environment of modern civilisation, the sufferings of a race 
from alcohol have a very real effect in evolution against that drug, 
indeed a factor of perhaps equal valency with the death rate 
directly due to it. Deaths during the procreative age are the more 
obvious purge, but the disablement of the competitors in the 
extremely artificial and severe struggle for existence of modern 
times, constitutes an eliminant of not less efficacy. Both alike tend 
to deprive the sufferer of Nature’s supreme reward, the permission 
to reproduce his species. By wounds as well as by death are 
soldiers vanquished. 

Space does not permit of more than a brief indication of the 
remedial measures against alcohol suggested by evolutionary con- 
siderations. Public opinion is by no means yet educated to the 
point when the most effective measure, the legal inhibition of chil- 
dren to drunkards, will be feasible. But it may be mentioned that 
there would seem no necessity to adopt for this end the extremely 
drastic methods recently sanctioned in the case of imbeciles by the 
State of Indiana. All that would be required would be the legal 
enforcement of that artificial sterility now practised by many 
couples admirably adopted to produce good citizens. For the rest 
the most hopeful measures as regards the moral aspect of the case 
would appear to be the raising of intelligence by sound education, 
the inculcation through teaching in physiology of knowledge re- 
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garding the action of alcohol on the soma, and the encouragement 
of self-respect and legitimate ambition by the provision so far as 
possible of equal opportunities for all. Nothing can be more 
disastrous from this standpoint than many of the existing systems 
of elaborate and systematic charity which, though inspired by the 
kindest and purest of motives, are absolutely destructive of the 
recipient’s self-respect. Nor can the increasing number of inebriate 
homes have a greater effect on the temperance of the race than, 
for instance, the multiplication of hospitals on the number of cases 
of pneumonia. 

As regards the physical environment of the lower strata of the 
population, the object should be to mitigate its severity, to assimi- 
late it in some respects at least to that enjoyed by the classes 
which, through hereditary wealth or through their own exertions, 
are largely removed from factitious temptations to alcoholic 
indulgence. Improvements in housing, instruction in cookery, the 
provision of rational amusements on the one hand, and on the other 
a substantial reduction in the number of public houses, together 
with legislation favouring preparations weak in alcohol, are all 
powerful adjuvants. The latter measure, now actually in force in 
France and Denmark, would seem to hold out bright prospects of 
good results. From the purely evolutionary standpoint this 
measure constitutes, it is true, a retrograde step; the highest ideal 
would be a community rendered by past elimination immune against 
excess in even the strongest decoction of alcohol. But humanity 
may well shrink from the appalling sufferings and misery necessary 
before the attainment of so high a degree of immunity. As with 
zymotic diseases we are content with a degree of immunity sufficient 
to withstand the comparatively slight infection alone possible under 
a good system of sanitation, so it must be with alcohol. If, with 
the aid of the penal law and other measures there can be obtained 
a condition of immunity inferior, yet sufficing for such restrictions 
in manufacture and sale as may be found feasible in practice, that 
condition may well be considered adequate and satisfactory. In 
the present state of our knowledge a complcte freedom from the 
plague of alcohol, as from that of pathogenic bacilli, gleams alas! 
merely as a mirage on the mental horizon of the romantic enthu- 
siast. In practice, a partial immunity with a partial mitigation of 
the severity of our environment appear the ultima thule alone cap- 
able of attainment by a suffering but rebellious humanity. 


BERNARD HOUGHTON. 
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A NEW THEORY OF “ THE SERVANT 
OF JEHOVAH” IN ISAIAH 40—55. 


A REMARKABLE and very fair statement of this vexed question was 
published in the Westminster Review for October, 1875. Since 
then the discussion of the expression “Servant of Jehovah” has 
been carried on with renewed vigour, but without much advance 
being made towards any generally accepted conclusion. The 
literature of the subject has grown to such an extent that no one 
can boast of having fathomed all the recesses of this sea. It seems 
possible, however, to classify all the views which have been put 
forward as to the meaning of the phrase under four or five heads. 
Jewish expositors, such as Ibn Ezra, Rashi, Kimchi, and Abarbanel, 
take the term as denoting simply the Israelite nation. But, as the 
Servant is sometimes contrasted with Israel, others regard the 
former expression as denoting the ideal Israel, (Kleinert, etc.), or 
the pious Israelites (Bleek, etc.), or the prophetic order (Gesenius, 
De Wette, etc.). In contrast with these opinions are the views if 
those who take the Servant to be an individual, either some his- 
torical person, as Hezekiah, Josiah, Jeremiah, or Zerubbabel, or an 
ideal personage expected in the future, that is, the Messiah. Many 
expositors, such as Dillmaun, Delitzsch, and others, attempt to 
combine two or more of these figures in a kind of dissolving view. 
Thus Dillmann, by a sort of Platonic doctrine of ideas, regards the 
“Servant” as denoting at once the ideal Israel, the pious Israel 
embodying the ideal, and Israel as a whole, as containing the ideal. 
Professor Cheyne (in 1884) says, following Delitzsch, “ The con- 
ception of the Servant of Jehovah is, as it were, a pyramid, of 
which the base is the people of Israel as a whole, the central 
part Israel, ‘ according to the spirit,’ and the summit the person of 
the mediator of salvation who arises out of Israel” Such elastic 
abstractions as these, however, may look well upon paper, but it 
may be doubted whether the oriental mind, at any rate, is capable 
of such abstruse thinking. It is conceded that there is nothing like 
it in the whole of the Old Testament ; and, indeed, such exegesis 
is its own refutation. The sphinx has not spoken, and the riddle 
remains unread. In these circumstances, any new suggestion may 
be acceptable, even if in the end this key also should not be found 
to fit the lock. 
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There are only four passages which present any difficulty—42, 
I—4; 40, I—6; 50, 4—9; 52, 13—53, 12. They are often called 
the “ Servant-passages,” and they stand out in such marked con- 
trast to the rest of the poems, that many commentators in despair 
declare them to be interpolations, and cut them out of the text. 
We may be sure, however, that the expositor who has recourse to 
“ interpolation,” has wandered from the track. There is no reason 
why the name Servant of Jehovah should denote the same 
individual or community all through the poems. In the Koran, 
Moses, Job, David, Zacharias, Jesus, Mohammed, are each of them 
called “servant of Allah,” but for the community of Muslims the 
plural is always employed. Moreover, “servant” is hardly the right 
translation of the original word. The Hebrew <edhedf, like the 
Arabic equivalent <aéd, means, in reference to men, a “slave,” in 
reference to God, a “worshipper.” “Servant of Jehovah” means 
“worshipper of Jehovah,” or, to adopt the modern spelling, 
“ Jahweh-worshipper.” Israel is the Jahweh-worshipper, and so 
is every individual faithful Israelite. It remains to enquire whether 
there may not be any others. 

Let us briefly recall the events out of which the magnificent 
lyrics, which make up the second part of the book of Isaiah, sprang. 
The flower of the Israelite nation had for more than half a century 
been living as exiles in Babylon. The generation of those who 
had originally been deported was fast dying out, but the hearts ot 
those who had been born in the foreign land burned with the 
desire to return to that home which they had never seen. Their 
hopes were buoyed up by an oracle uttered by the last of their 
seers, which made seventy years the duration of their banishment. 
The prophecy was anticipated by the event. Quite unexpectedly 
the king of the province of Anzan or Anshan, in Elam, whose 
name was Kurash or Cyrus, entered upon one of those marvellous 
careers of conquest, of which south-western Asia has so often been 
the scene. Within a few years he overthrew the “tribal hordes” 
(the “Medes”), and took prisoner their king Ishtumegu (Astyages) ; 
by the defeat of Croesus and the capture of Sardis (Herodotus L, 
73—84) he became master of Asia Minor; and the conquest of 
the Babylonian kingdom under the weak Nabiumnaid (the Laby- 
netus of Herodotus) was only a matter of time. These events are 
the historical background of the poems contained in Isaiah, 40-48. 
The poet anticipated the Persian conquest of Babylon and the end 
of the banishment of his countrymen. Cyrus is the central figure 
throughout; these chapters are the Hebrew Cyropaedeia. Yet 
the author prefers not to name his hero; he is “ victory (?) from 
the East” (41, 2); “one that calleth upon my name” (41, 25); it 
is only in 44, 28, and 45, 1, that the name occurs.! 


1. If there be an interpolation in the Old Testament, it is the name Cyrus in 45, I, 
and perhaps in both verses. Why should the anthor avoid the name, and then use it 
after all ? 
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The following is a strictly literal rendering of the first cf the 
four Servant passages (42, I—4): 

1. Verily, my servant whom I am sustaining, 

My chosen in whom my desire is satisfied— 
I have put my spirit upon him; 
Justice for the nations he shall make to arise. 
2. He doth not shout nor lift up, 
Nor make his voice to be heard abroad. 

3. A bruised reed he doth not break, 
And a failing wick he doth not put out ; 
In very deed he shall make justice to arise. 

4. He shall not fail nor run away, 

Until he set in the earth justice ; 
And for his sway the Isles are waiting. 

The word “servant” in the first lines, again, may mean either 
slave or worshipper. The immediately preceding context is a 
satire upon polytheism and idolatry. The worshipper of Jahweh, 
on the contrary, must be a monotheist. The same expression, “My 
servant,” is used, however, even of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 43, 10), 
who was no monotheist. The phrase, “whom I am sustaining” 
(¢amakh) occurs on the Cylinder of Cyrus; Marduk “ sought out a 
righteous prince after his own heart, whom he might sustain” 
(ittamakh). In the fourth line the metaphor is that of the sunrise 
(Mal. 4, 2). The outstanding characteristics of Cyrus were his jus- 
tice and clemency towards the conquered. In verse 2, the Persians 
would appear to be contrasted with the Chaldeans, “whose shout- 
ing is in their ships” (43, 14). The cracked reed and the dimly 
burning wick are, of course, the nations subdued by the Chaldeans, 
but especially Israel. In verse 4, “fail” is the same word as in 
verse 3, and “run away” (yaruts) is a play, instead of “be bruised” 
(yarots), upon “bruised” in the same verse. The “Isles” in the 
last line mean the Mediterranean coast-lands and islands. After 
the fall of Sardis the Asiatic Greek sought to become tributary to 
Cyrus. It is true that Cyrus was no monotheist, but, as he calls 
himself, “the little servant of Marduk,” and a worshipper of Bel 
and Nabu, and all the gods of Babylon; yet the author of these 
poems certainly believed him to be a worshipper of Jehovah (cf. 
Ezra 1, 1ff.), and it was the common belief, until the deciphering 
of the cruciform inscriptions last century, that he was at least a 
monotheist. Hence in 45, 1, he is even called the Messiah. The 
career and character of Cyrus, therefore, appear to satisfy all the 
conditions of the “ servant” in this poem. 

When we pass from the first division of these lyrics (chapters 
40-48) to the second, we find a considerable difference in regard 
to subject-matter. In chapters 49-55 the satires against idolatry, 
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the monotheistic hymns, and the pzons in anticipation of the fall 
of Babylon, have no more place. The obvious explanation is that 
in the interval between chapters 48 and 49, the Babylonian Empire 
had ceased to exist, the exiles of all nations had recovered their 
liberty, and had received permission to carry their idols, which 
Nabonidus had brought from all sides into the capital, back to 
their temples. It is strange that in these chapters there should 
not be a single reference to the principal actor upon the stage. 
Was it because the Deliverer entered Babylon, not by force of arms 
(ch. 47; Herodotus I, 191; Xenopohon VIL, 5, 3-31), but by a 
peaceful surrender! ; not at the call of Jahweh, but at the invitation 
of Marduk; not as the iconoclast monotheist (ch. 46), but as the 
worshipper of Bel and Nabu, and the “little servant” of the patron 
deity of Babylon; and because he does not so much as mention 
Israel or Jahweh? 
In the second and third of the Servant-passages (49, 1-6 and 
50, 4-9) the Servant would seem to be the author himself, who is, 
like Browning, a preacher as well as a poet.2 There remains only 
the famous fifty-third chapter, which should really begin, as has 
long been recognized, at 52, 13. In point of style it is the anti- 
thesis of all the other poems, being hard and crabbed; and a 
peculiar characteristic of it is that nearly every clause is capable 
of two or three renderings, whilst several appear ungrammatical, 
and some untranslateable. The English reader should be re- 
minded that in Hebrew there are mo fenses, and, consequently, 
where the Authorised Version employs the future, we may equally 
well translate by an imperfect or a present. In 52,13-15, Jahweh 
should address the poet concerning the Servant. The following is a 
literal rendering of the Hebrew text, with the adoption of one 
emendation from the Greek :— 
13. Verily, my servant was prospering highly, 
And being raised up and exalted exceedingly. 
14. Like as great ones? stared upon thee— 
So marred (?) till it ceased to be human was thine 
appearance, 
And thy form till it resembled not the sons of mortal— 
So is he startling (?) great nations. 
15. Because of him kings are shutting their mouth, 
For things unrecorded they see, unheard of things they 
experience. 
I. a ong Berosus agrees with the inscriptions in the main. 
2. And he id to me, Thou art my servant, 
The Israel through whom I will get me renown, 
is a reference to and correction of 44, 23: ‘and through’ Israel he will get him renown.’ 


The language of 50, 4-9 contains some unusual expressions.. 
3. Radint ese chapters has its Assyrian sense of ‘ great’ : the great ones are the 


foreign potentates, 


nt 
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Of the familiar fifty-third chapter it is unnecessary to give 
more than a few verses displaying the salient points, or suggesting 
a new rendering of a line. The poet begins by asking :— 

1. Who would have believed our news, 
Or (guessed) against whom Jahweh’s arm has been made 
bare? 
2. For there sprang up the like of a sapling before him, 
And the like of a root out of desert soil, 
Which has no form, nor beauty, that we should look at it, 
And no appearance, that we should wish for it. 

Even so, the subject of this poem was despised, like one from 
whom men turn away their faces (cf. 59, 2), considering him 
“stricken and humiliated by God.” 

5. Aye, he was slain for our transgressions, 
Crushed for our iniquities. 
The punishment for our health was on him, 
And in his wound there was healing for us. 
He was slaughtered like a sheep, unresisting and unaware. 
8. From tyranny and from justice he has been taken away, 
And as for his generation, who (hereafter) will talk of it? 
For he has been cut off from the land of life— 
By reason of the transgression of my people—a plague 
upon them! 1 
9. He has made with wicked men his grave, 
And with a rich man his sepulchral mound ; 
Though violence be never used, 
And deceit in his mouth there was none. 2 

10. Jahweh it was who willed to crush him with disease (?) 

At this point Jahweh seems again to address the poet :—- 

If thou couldest make a guilt-offering for his soul, 

He would see a posterity prolonging days, 

And Jahweh’s business in their hand prospering. 
The poem concludes by declaring that the Servant will be reckoned 
amongst the heroes, “ because he made naked to Death his soul, 
and because he had been numbered with transgressors, whereas it 
was he who took away the sin of the great ones.” 3 

As to the interpretation of this beautiful ode, the following 
points seem to be clear. It is a dirge or elegy upon a fallen hero, 
whose marvellous career had been unprecedented, both in its 
splendour and in its eclipse (52, 13-15). Indeed, the rumour of his 


1. This is the only possible rendering of the text as it stands. 

2. The third line in this tetrastich goes with the first, and the fourth with the 
second, The whole verse says no more than this, that the Servant died a violent death, 
such as was supposed to befall the wicked, and those who gained wealth by unjust means, 

3. The closing verses are very obscure, but the general sense isclear. He perished 
to expiate the sin of Israel, although it was he who delivered Israel from its oppressors. 
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death was not believed (53, 1). His early life had been one of 
hardship and poverty, which had left their mark upon his frame 
(2, 3). In the view of the author, his diseases, misfortunes, and 
death were an expiation for the sins of Israel, who, however, 
attributed them to the anger of Jahweh (4, 5). Yet he was an 
involuntary sacrifice (6, 7), and the use of the expression “my 
people,” in verse 8, would indicate that he was not an Israelite. 
His death was premature, such as was believed to overtake the 
wicked, although he was not one of these (9). His fate can only 
be accounted for as an act of the Divine will His heirs will carry 
out Jahweh’s business (the restoration of Israel); but the credit of 
it will belong to him (10-12). 

All these data are applicable in a marked degree to Cyrus. 
He was, according to popular belief, brought up by a herdsman 
(Herodotus I, 112). His early successes were unparalleled, but it 
is not known how he came to his end. It is probable that he died 
of wounds received in battle—according to Herodotus, fighting 
against the Massagetae ; accordin, to Ktesias, against the Indians 
—and that his body was brought to his native Persia and buried 
at Pasargada. The comparison of the slaughtered sheep might 
mean that his army was ambushed, and the fact that he was defec- 
tive in stratagem would lend probability to this. For the qualities 
which made the deepest impression on his contemporaries, and are 
dwelt on by all the Greek historians as well as in the inscriptions, 
are not his powers of generalship, but his justice and clemency— 
his humanity towards the conquered and his forgiveness of rebels. 
To some Israelites his death would seem a punishment for their 
own sins, especially in not availing themselves to the full of the 
liberty granted them of quitting Babylon and returning to the 
Sacred Territory of Jahweh; to others a sign of Jahweh’s dis- 
pleasure against a polytheist. They could only hope that his 
successors would finish the “business” which Jahweh had placed 
in the hands of Cyrus (44, 28). 

There is probably no part of the Old Testament on which a 
close study of the contemporary cuneiform documents would throw 
more light than on the work of the “Great Unknown.” That 
work abounds in expressions which occur also on the inscriptions. 
The present article does no more than suggest one point in regard 
to which Assyriology may furnish the key to a hitherto unsolved 


problem. 
T. H. WErR. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE 
ORDINARY MAN. 


DISCUSSIONS on the New Theology have hitherto in the Press 
and elsewhere been conducted by those who may be called experts 
in religion—ministers or ex-ministers, professors of theology, 
Doctors of Divinity, and the like. Those, with the advantages, 
have also the disadvantages of the expert, and among the latter 
the most prominent is a tendency to misread the mind of the lay- 
man. They will credit him with an enthusiasm as great as their 
own ; they will imagine him ready to lay down his life for an idea, 
while he may be in reality only moderately excited or possessed 
of the most hazy notion of the matter under discussion. For cen- 
turies the layman has been trained to sit quiet in his pew while his 
spiritual teacher laid down the law for him in the pulpit. After the 
service he might discuss what he had heard with his friends, but 
it was against etiquette to do so with them at church, or with the 
minister at any time. Even in our own time, a clergyman is the 
last man with whom a layman will talk with freedom on religious 
matters. Respect for the cloth, a disinclination to hurt the feelings 
of one who is generally a model of conciliation in his social deal- 
ings, combine with a dislike of the amateur to meddle with the 
secrets of the professional, to keep him silent. When he is not 
silent he is in a more or less conventional agreement. No doubt 
the non-conformist affects a greater freedom than the Churchman ; 
but it is doubtful whether in reality he is more inclined to assert 
his independence of the influence which always accompanies a 
recognised religious teacher. 

In cognate matters, the ordinary man shows no inclination to 
model his opinions and his likings by those of his titular or pro- 
fessed guides. There are many fingers pointing him to the highest 
in literature. There are many voices deploring that his tastes are 
vulgar, and that Art is a closed book to him. Yet he continues 
placidly to buy Miss Corelli and the late Mrs. Henry Wood, and to 
let Meredith remain in the bookseller’s window. The critic would 
not be a critic if he did not sneer at the Academy; but the 
ordinary citizen goes to the Academy, and likes it exceedingly. 
And so he passes over the disquisitions of the musical sage, and is. 
not ashamed to enjoy the popular concert. As for his taste in 
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drama, have not all the critics been declaring for the last fifty 
years that drama does not exist, and that the stage is abandoned 
to pettiness and frivolity and general stupidity? And is not our 
friend to be found in his thousands at “The Gaiety Girl” and the 
“Geisha,” and other vapidities, which do not even pretend to be 
dramas, and does he not extend the coldest welcome to the plays 
which his grandson will read as classics? There is something 
almost heroic in this attitude of a man who dutifully submits to 
lectures of indefinite length and frequency, and without taking the 
trouble to justify himself, goes his own way as if the admonitory 
words had never been spoken. There is something that almost 
compels respect in institutions which pursue their unregenerate 
course, unmindful of rebuke and scorn, and all the other weapons 
of the preacher. 

There is a certain analogy between the position of the layman 
in art and the layman in religion. It is not, perhaps, so close as it 
appears at first sight to be. For the technicalities of painting, 
literature and music are not in the least understood by the many 
who derive pleasure from these arts. To them critical terms and 
the critical spirit are a mere weariness and vexation. “I don’t pre- 
tend to understand these things: but I like this” . . . book, pic- 
ture, or symphony, as the case may be; such is the usual form of 
the layman’s confession, if he is driven to make one. But no man 
who is a member of a church would confess to ignorance of the 
principles of his religion. The theologians and metaphysicians may 
use a terminology that is strange to him, they may tread in paths 
where he finds it difficult to follow, but, after ali, they are work- 
ing with ideas that are familiar to him, and using his own language. 
There is a difference between the effect that such an expression 
as “the immanence of God” makes upon the average churchgoer, and 
that which “hardness of colour,” “fineness of tone,” and the like, 
make upon the unsophisticated visitor to the Academy or the 
Albert Hall. The analogy suggested is rather between the posi- 
tion of the representatives of culture in the Arts, and of official 
religion on the one hand, and that of the laymen in both camps, 
whom they assume to guide, on the other. For both critics and 
ministers are teachers, the former taking the office upon themselves, 
the latter being called to it by the voice of the people in unison 
with a more or less imperative inward prompting. 

The task of ascertaining what view the average layman takes 
of the new theology is not an easy one. In the first place he is, 
perhaps, not very sure of it himself. In days when a creed might 
be stated in as definite terms as a mathematical formula, the 
answer to the question—what is your faith?—was easily given. 
But the least sophisticated mind realises now that the answer re- 
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quires a vast array of mental explanations and reservations. To 
avoid these a large number of people are content to remain in a 
state of suspense. In the second place the average man, even if 
he is quite sure of his religious belief, prefers to draw a veil over 
it. In England personal religion is the last thing that men will 
talk about. This is due to a certain delicacy, a growing conviction 
that a man’s beliefs are his own affair, and still more, perhaps, to 
the conventional assumption that all men are orthodox, and the un- 
willingness even of the boldest of those who are not so, to let the 
truth be known. The really orthodox are willing to go a long way 
in showing charity in things that are not essential, and the un- 
orthodox must be very conscientious or very brutal if they persist 
in declaring that the points on which they differ are not non-essen- 
tial. It suits both sides, therefore, to avoid controversy altogether. 
Nevertheless, the attitude of laymen may be judged in this, as in 
other matters, by their actions. Where their direct replies might be 
honestly or dishonestly ambiguous, the general conduct of their 
life will afford a reasonable conception of their religious views. 
General conduct of their life, of course, when they are doing what 
they believe to be right, and not when self-interest or other con- 
sideration is driving them to an uneasy compliance with what they 
believe to be wrong. 

It should be premised that the term “new theology” has its 
defects as a definition. The doctrines which the minister of the 
City Temple has popularised are so indefinite that they are wel- 
comed on the one hand as a development of Christian doctrine, 
and on the other as essential Unitarianism, and even as identical 
with the “flower of free-thought.” On the negative side, they 
have been the commonplace of the scientific school for generations : 
on the positive, they are echoes of transcendentalism and pantheism 
and many another exotic system of belief. On the latter, the 
ordinary man looks with suspicion, mingled with an uneasy con- 
sciousness of profound ignorance. And he is quite able to see the 
bearing of the new theology on current beliefs. Whenever a 
solvent is applied to an opinion till now current in religious circles, 
whenever a religious usage observed for generations is relaxed or 
dropped, he is conscious that the influence of the new comer is in 
operation. The new theology has therefore been credited with 
results which its discoverers might very likely repudiate. It is 
however convenient, though perhaps hardly logical, to let it stand 
as a label for the somewhat heterogeneous beliefs which are usurp- 
ing the place of the orthodoxy of last generation in the minds of 
many men who are strongly attracted to religion. 

The extent and potency of the religious feeling are apt to be 
under-rated. Intellectual persons who are outside of its influence 
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fall into a double mistake regarding it. They attach great 
importance to the arguments against current revealed religion, and 
forget that the emotions of men are strongly enlisted in its favour, 
and that the emotions have always the last word. They forget 
also that almost any compromise is possible to a man who desires 
to retain a comfortable or a flattering belief. The new theology 
is the present compromise. The present generation can still 
remember how “Natural Law in the Spiritual World” effected a 
reconciliation between Science and Religion, and how eagerly that 
book was welcomed by perplexed souls who thought that the two 
had parted company altogether. Mr. Campbell is a bolder man 
and covers a wider field than Professor Drummond: but he meets 
existing difficulties in much the same way. Mankind from the 
standpoint of the religious statistician of our time and country may 
be divided into three classes. There are those who decline to 
move an inch from the beliefs of an age that science had not come 
to disturb. Intellectually they are one with the authors of the 
Saints’ Rest and the Pilgrim’s Progress, and their literature has the 
natveté and the narrowness, if not the literary effectiveness of these 
books. They are still dwellers in “the little garden walled around, 
chosen and made peculiar ground.” There are secondly, people 
who are absolutely indifferent to religion, even as the subject of 
intellectual inquiry. The typical scientist and the typical “man of 
the world” meet in this group. Midway stands the numerous class 
of men referred to above, who are emotionally drawn to religion, 
and yet intellectually influenced by the scientific theories which 
are part of the current possessions of educated people. It is the 
views and practice of the last class that are of interest and of much 
importance in their political and social bearings. 

The plainest index of a man’s attitude towards what may be 
called by contradistinction the old strict religion, is his method of 
keeping Sunday. In the days of our grandfathers, if we may 
believe contemporary literature, Sunday was a day of gloom in 
England ; in Scotland it was recurrent purgatory or worse. Now 
in London we are approaching “the Continental Sunday” which 
writers of the last generation foreboded. Hampstead Heath and 
Richmond Park have as many idlers and pleasure seekers as the 
Bois de Vincennes and the Bois de Boulogne. The river on 
Sundays is covered with boats and the country roads with cycles. 
Between Art Galleries, Museums, free libraries, and concert rooms, 
the intellectual Londoner need never fear the weariness that 
haunted the Sunday of his father. To-day religious bodies are 
in a more modest way following the example of the world and 
providing, in sacred concerts, pleasant Sunday afternoons, social 
hours and the like, recreation tempered with a spice of devotion. 
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Sunday is moreover among all classes the day of domestic and 
social intercourse—intercourse of a more intimate kind than is 
possible in the shorter hours available on other days. Our 
representative citizen not only looks on these proceedings with 
tolerance, but takes an active part in them. He continues to 
attend church, but having performed this duty for the necessary 
hour or two, he regards the rest of the day as his own for the 
purpose of recreation. It is to be observed that he does not 
trouble now to apologise for acting on this view of the uses of 
Sunday. Scotland, which literally revived the ancient Jewish 
Sabbath so far as its climate would allow, has not travelled so far 
in the direction of loosening its old bonds as England: but even 
in Scotland, strange things are happening. The Glasgow Town 
Council, in accordance with the finding of a plebiscite of its citizens, 
now opens its Art Galleries on Sunday: and the trustees of the 
National Galleries do the same in Edinburgh. Within the last 
few months the magistrates of Edinburgh have refused to license 
certain Sunday concerts, and the Scotsman newspaper has in 
consequence turned upon them a flood of vitriolic comments of the 
quality which it generally reserves for the present Government. 
That a representative newspaper in the city of John Knox and Dr. 
Chalmers should be so emphatically, nay, savagely anti-Sabbatarian 
is a curious example of the mutations of mortal things. Ministers 
on both sides of the border look on the new spirit with a jealous 
eye. Conferences and reports on Sabbath breaking are regular 
features of the meetings of the General Assemblies and the presby- 
teries in Scotland and a united effort on the part of all religious 
bodies in England has recently been organised in order to bring 
back the nation to the stricter way. But even the clergy are not 
at one on the matter; and there is a small, but energetic body in 
the Church of England, which goes so far as to enjoin as a duty 
what the layman seeks only to justify as a pleasure. However, 
the opposition movement is largely clerical and has little or no 
popular support, and it does not therefore concern us here. 


Akin to the change in the attitude of the average man on the 
question of the observance of Sunday, is the change in his attitude 
towards amusements generally. It seems to us now that it could 
only have been in the most remote ages that it was necessary to 
apologise, by implication for going to the theatre; and we can 
hardly imagine a serious discussion on the ethics of novel-reading. 
A section of the church has taken the theatre as an ally, and the 
religious novel, not as a rule less foolish than the secular one which 
is intended for consumption by the same class of readers, is a 
feature of the religious periodical. 
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For the reasons already given, it is difficult to speak positively 
of the state of belief of the ordinary man in the dogmas of the 
Christian religion. That these have still a certain vitality is true; 
but judging by rule of thumb, one would say that this authority is 
fast passing. They are easy to attack and very difficult 
to defend in a way satisfactory to a popular audience. And they 
have been the subject of continuous and violent attacks in pamph- 
lets and journals appealing to a class well enough educated to see 
their weakness, and perhaps not sufficiently subtle in intelligence 
to understand their strength. The effect of a succession of such 
publications as those of the Rationalist Press Association must be 
in the aggregate very great, especially as the religious bodies have 
little or nothing to oppose to them. Then the organs of the 
Socialist and extreme Radical parties, which appeal in great 
measure to the more thoughtful members of the working class, 
display a certain antagonism to conventional religion. But it is 
not a book or an army of books, but the scientific spirit that is 
leavening all modern thought which is fatal todogma. And a vast 
number of people who have not abandoned religious observances 
have repudiated conventionally accepted dogmas—or to speak 
more correctly, have quietly got rid of them as incongruous with 
the rest of their mental equipment. Few people would confess 
now to a belief in the literal accuracy of the events recorded in the 
Old Testament; few would reject the glosses which advanced 
theologians put on the anthropomorphic traits of the Deity of 
which the early books bear witness. Hell to moderns is not a 
geographical expression. A friend of the writer, who is a teacher 
in Glasgow and who has to instruct young children in biblical 
knowledge, finds that her pupils openly scoff at the supernatural 
part of the subject and more especially at the notion of judgment 
to come. The doctrine of personal immortality is the most 
important of the Christian religion ; indeed it is that upon which all 
the others more or less depend. It is almost certain that 
comparatively few of the class with which we are now concerned, 
believe in personal immortality. There is much vague speculation 
on the subject, it is consoling in certain circumstances to let the 
thoughts play round it, but confidence in the old sense no longer 
exists. Again “the dread of something after death” does not 
weigh very heavily upon the modern man. He desires to live and 
will take any trouble for this end. Ue has a natural dislike to 
dying, and its accompaniments, and will put off the process as long 
as possible. But he has no repugnance to the notion of the 
cessation of his existence, and as he has little dread, so he has 
little hope of the future. Thus, so far as he is concerned, religion 
has lost its most powerful inducement as well as its most powerful 
sanction. 
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To the same indifference to dogma, as well as to the growth 
of gentleness and to the wider sweep of human sympathy, we may 
attribute the tolerance which distinguishes our own age from any 
other of the Christian era) Men who are fiercely in earnest about 
a belief are bound to be intolerant, and if they have the power are 
almost bound to be persecutors. Apprehensions of the ultimate 
results of heterodoxy and human irritation at opposition are com- 
bined inextricably in their motives. Persecution may occasionally 
be continued from political or other motives, but it always 
languishes unless some absolute and engrossing faith is behind it. 
To-day persecution or disability on account of faith or the lack of 
it, is practically unknown. But further, if one penetrates into 
the heart of the orthodox, he will probably find that that repulsion 
from the unorthodox, that innate tendency to consider him as an 
inferior or even in some sort an unclean being, has also disappeared. 
Modern charity is quite broad enough to cover the aberrations of 
the atheist, the agnostic, the positivist, and the members of other 
sects who are conveniently lumped together as standing outside the 
Christian faith, One meets these people in society, one reads their 
books, one listens to their speeches, and one forgets to be critical 
about their religion. Indeed the odium theologicum seems now to 

exist almost exclusively between different sects of the same 
religion, and not between the religious and the sceptical. Dr. 
Clifford is much more disliked by the Churchman than Mr. Karl 
Pearson, and Lord Hugh Cecil by the Nonconformist than Mr. J. 
M. Robertson. Even in its last fastness the odium theologicum 
is rather social and political than doctrinal. There was a surprising 
manifestation of it in connection with the Education Bill of 
1906. But probably purely religious feeling was the weakest 
element in that controversy. Hereditary jealousies and enmities, 
the dislike on the one hand that an Established Church naturally 
feels for dissent, and the longing on the other that dissenters 
naturally entertain for perfect equality, counted for much; matters 
of doctrine and practice for very little. 

If there is anything in these speculations, it follows that the 
new theology is admirably adopted to the needs of a large section 
of our population. It has few dogmas and it does not insist on 
any rigid standard of belief. It is to be sure somewhat amorphous 
and even incoherent, but for that reason it falls in the more readily 
with the mental processes of the ordinary man on this subject. It 
is the last of the compromises between religion and science, and 
compromises are proverbially acceptable in England. It is no 
objection that the religious man of the old school and the scientist 
unite in repudiating it. It would be unfair not to add that it con- 
tains much that is in accord with the nobler side of modern thought. 
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The average man of our age, whatever his faults, is a being of a 
more tender heart and of winder sympathies, more active in works 
of practical goodness, and more mistrustful of his own judgments 
than his fathers. The sterner parts of the creed which they 
accepted without demur or even with a certain pleasure, are revolt- 
ing to his conscience. A sense of universal justice has been 
generated in him, which is shocked by the legal pedantry once so 
acceptable. Now comes the New Theology, which preaches the 
ultimate salvation of all mankind, and he realises with a sigh of 
relief that what he has long desired to believe has been immanent 
in his religion all the time, waiting for the enlightened eye to see. 

It has been already noted that the average man shows no 
inclination to abandon his religion; and his religion is super- 
natural religion. The term is somewhat tautological, since all 
religion is concerned with matters that are beyond positive know- 
ledge, but it may be conveniently used to express the personal 
relation of mankind with the deity which has been the basis of 
most creeds. It is much more than the morality suffused with 
emotion of Matthew Arnold; since men who have no part in it 
may be enthusiastic in a disinterested way over a system or an 
idea. Religion in this sense rests so securely both on the strength 
and the weakness of men, that it is difficult to think that it can 
ever be displaced. At present it is an instinct as natural as the 
love of wife and children. A religious paper observed recently 
that during the earthquake in Jamaica men were heard calling on 
their Maker and not on the unknowable; the implication was 
absurd enough, but the fact was probably undeniable. To the 
yearning for a personal God science can offer no satisfaction. She 
can arouse a sacred enthusiasm for herself ; she can offer a system 
of ethics loftier than those of any creed, but beyond her own 
boundaries she can only postulate a “first cause” or “an unknow- 
able.” It will be remembered that Robert Louis Stevenson, com- 
menting on the scientific definition of life as a permanent possi- 
bility of sensation, declared that the heart craved for something 
other than this abstraction: and such, no doubt, will be the feeling 
of nine of ten of the readers of the Synthetic Philosophy when 
Herbert Spencer has concluded his exposition of the unknowable. 
Now, the New Theology, while accepting generally the conclu- 
sions of science, contrives to retain the idea of a personal God. 
The “immanence of God” has, of course, no warrant from science, 
but therein it resembles most theological speculations. To the 
vast majority of those who repeat it, the phrase conveys no mean- 
ing whatever. The important thing is, however, that it con- 
serves and vaguely extends the anthropomorphic idea, which, as 
we have tried to show, men will not willingly part with. 
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To all this it may be objected that Unitarianism also has the 
doctrine of a personal Deity, and that nevertheless Unitarianism 
has shown little proselytizing power in England. But Unitarian- 
ism has no place for the incarnation. The incarnation of the 
Deity is a doctrine common to all systems of religion at all stages 
and in every country. Religion, perhaps, began in the deification 
of the deceased ancestor; and when the notion of such a deifica- 
tion had become familiar, the reverse process—the translation of 
the God into flesh—would be easily accepted by believers. If it 
is true that men are always trying to bridge the gulf between 
themselves and the unknowable, the dogmas connected with the 
incarnation find a very easy way to their hearts. No thought can 
be more welcome than that of the deity putting off his state and 
sharing in human joys and sorrows and weaknesses as a man. As 
a man he awakens reverence and adoration; as a child a rapture 
of love and devotion. How far the doctrine of the incarnation as 
an objective fact is really believed by the average man it is very 
difficult to say. It seems not doubtful that he does not accept 
the miraculous occurrences of the Gospel story—the adoration of 
the Shepherds, the visit of the Kings, the ascension of the risen 
Christ. The parts of the Bible that deal with these matters 
are subject to the same naturalistic interpretation as the rest. As 
to the essential question—the divinity of Christ—he appears to 
be at present in a state of suspense. And here the New Theology 
fits with his mental attitude. It rejects all that is miraculous in 
the story of the Evangelists, and translates their words into the 
phraseology of our day—a thing which scientists, of course, did 
long ago. But it does not deny that Christ is the Son of God. 
It is true that this doctrine is enveloped in a maze of metaphy- 
sical verbiage. Now it seems that the founder of the Christian 
religion is a manifestation of the Deity in no greater degree than 
other men: now that he occupies a place eternally apart fiom 
them. But so far as can be seen there is no definite abandonment 
of the time-honoured creed of Christendom on this subject. The 
average man can accept the New Theology without any conscious- 
ness of a violent rupture of his former beliefs. 

It is thus apparent that the New Theology has an importance 
not due to its intrinsic merits or originality as a system of belief. 
It is admirably adapted to the average mind in its present state 
of transition. But for what state the transition is preparing and 
what will be the ultimate development of the New Theology, are 
other questions. 


WALTER HOGG. 
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THE ART OF COUNTING. 


WHAT a simple matter to be able to count seems to be. Even 
quite little children amongst us are, as a rule, able to do so up to 
no inconsiderable figure. And yet there are savage races amongst 
whom the art of counting exists only in so rudimentary a condition 
that they cannot count, articulately at least, beyond the numbers 
two or three. Thus, it is said of the Bushmen that, although they 
are a race who display distinct artistic skill in their spirited rock- 
paintings, which are to be found all over South Africa, their mental 
development is at so low a stage that, in their savage state, few can 
count beyond two and none higher than three. So we read of 
other races in various parts of the world who are unable to form 
a clear conception of any number beyond two or three, and who 
express the numeral immediately beyond by some word signifying 
“many” or “innumerable.” 

A graphic description is given by the traveller Galton of the 
difficulties experienced by the Damaras, who are of a rather higher 
type than the Bushmen, in forming and giving expression to any 
idea of number. It has been cited before by several writers, but 
will bear repetition. “In practice,” he remarks, “ whatever they 
may possess in their language, they certainly use no numeral 
greater than three. When they wish to express four they take to 
their fingers, which are to them as formidable instruments of cal- 
culation as a sliding-rule is to an Engish school-boy. They puzzle 
very much after five, because no spare hand remains to grasp and 
secure the fingers that are required for units. Yet they seldom 
lose oxen ; the way in which they discover the loss of one is not by 
the number of the herd being diminished, but by the absence of a 
face they know. When bartering is going on each sheep must be 
paid for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks of tobacco to be the 
rate of exchange for one sheep, it would sorely puzzle a Damara 
to take two sheep and give him four sticks. I have done so, and 
seen a man put two of the sticks apart, and take a sight over them 
at one of the sheep he was about to sell. Having satisfied himself 
that one of them was honestly paid for, and finding, to his sur- 
prise, that exactly two sticks remained in hand to settle the account 
for the other sheep, he would be afflicted with doubts; the trans- 
action seemed to him to come too ‘pat’ to be correct, and he 
would refer back to the first couple of sticks; and then his mind 
got hazy and confused, and wandered from one sheep to the other, 
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and he broke off the transaction until two sticks were put into his 
hand, and one sheep driven away, and then two other sticks given 
him, and the second sheep driven away.” 

The art of counting was, no doubt, first practised by savage 
races on the fingers ; these were their natural counters. From this 
practice is derived the decimal system. Some races, however, 
employ the toes as well, and then have a system of counting by 
twenties. Of such a system we seem to have a vestige in French, 
where, for instance, ninety is called “four twenties ten,” and, 
perhaps, also in English, when one speaks of “ three-score and ten.” 
It is very natural, therefore, and exactly what one would expect, 
that amongst various races in different parts of the world, five is 
denoted by an expression signifying “the hand finished,” “the 
whole hand,” or simply “ hand,” and ten by words signifying “two 
hands”; whilst amongst some a word signifying “ man,” also de- 
notes twenty, in allusion to the number of the fingers and the toes 
combined. In other numerals, also, the word meaning hand may 
enter as an element, since they may be expressed as additions to 
or subtractions from these two numerals. 

With regard to the manner in which uncivilised man learned 
to count, we may gather some instructive information from the 
languages of the Bantu races (of South Africa). The Bechuana of 
old, for instance, as we learn from Archdeacon Crisp’s “ Notes 
towards a Secoana Grammar,” counted on their fingers, beginning 
always with the little finger of the left hand, with the palm held 
upwards, crossing over from thumb to thumb, and completing the 
ten with the little finger of the right hand. Several of the forms 
used by them to denote numerals refer to the practice of finger- 
counting. The first ordinal #//ha (literally “a point”), refers to 
the thin-tipped little finger, which denotes the numeral one. The 
word signifying five, ¢/kano is derived, we believe, from one 
signifying “ turning over,” in reference to the turming over of the 
left hand when all its five fingers save been counted. The numeral 
expréssing six, ¢shelela, is simply a verb meaning “ cross over,” 
and in its construction is used as such; for in denoting six one 
must cross over from the left hand to the right. The alternative 
form for six, ¢hataro, is evidently a reduplication of ¢karo, three ; 
and affords an instance thus of a simple sum in addition being 
effected ; it may have been of later origin, therefore, than the other 
form, and have made its appearance when a higher intellectual 
stage had been achieved by the Sechuana-speaking race. Shupa, 
for seven, is also a verb, and is used as such, and means “ point 
out,” in allusion to the index or pointing finger of the nght hand. 
Eight is denoted by the expression fera (or roba) menoana e le 
mebeli, meaning “fold down” (or “ break off”), “ two fingers,” but 
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a shortened form fera (or roba) ’meli is also used; whilst nine is 
represented by fera (or roba) monoana o le monoe, shortened into 
Fera (or roba) monoe, denoting “fold down” (or “break off”) “one 
finger.” 

The primitive forefathers of the peoples speaking the Indo- 
Germanic languages, to which English belongs, were probably 
savages of as low a degree of development as any existing savage 
race ; to the correctness of this supposition the numerals in these 
languages testify. They, too, counted with their fingers, and 
derived their names for numbers from this practice. It will be 
found on investigation that of every numeral in the English 
language under a million, excepting one, two, three, six, eleven and 
twelve, the word “hand,” or its etymological equivalent forms a 
component part. 

As regards the origin of the first three numerals of the English 
and cognate languages, it must be confessed that verv little, if any- 
thing, can be laid down with any degree of certainty; with regard 
to the numeral six no more can be stated than that, like the 
Sechuana ¢hataro, it is a reduplication of a form which must 
at one time have existed, meaning three, but of the origin of which 
we know nothing; as regards the other and higher numerals we 
can say with almost positive certainty how they came into being, 
and that their origin bears out the assertion already made. 

The lowest of the integral numbers generally appears in the 
Indo-Germanic languages, in forms of which “one” and “an” 
(originally a numeral) are types. Of this it may for various reasons 
be suggested that the primitive root-form was oeng or ing. This 
may possibly have meant “finger”; just as in Sechuana the first 
ordinal xt/ha means “ finger-tip,” or “point,” and as shupa, to 
point, denotes seven. Other forms expressing one are to be met 
with, apparently consisting of this root-form with certain prefixes ; 
but on this we cannot now dwell. As regards the numerals two 
and three Professor Sayce remarks very confidently: “In our own 
Aryan family of speech there was a time when one and /wo, or that 
which was ‘divided’ (duo, dis, dia, etc.) from one, were the only 
numerals known, and it required a fresh effort of thought to attain 
and conceive of a fresh numeral, which was accordingly named 72, 
tres, three, or that which is ‘beyond’ (trans, through, Sanskrit 
tarami, ‘to pass beyond’).” Of the numeral three, however, it 
would seem that an alternative from sha or she, must have been in 
use (just as in Sechuana alternative forms are employed to denote 
six), possibly it was dialectical, and it is perhaps represented at the 
present day by seh (three) in Kurdish, a language spoken by the 
most backward of Indo-Germanic, or Aryan, peoples. Of this the 
reduplicated form appears as shash in Sanscrit, English six. It is 
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curious, by the way, that a very similar form shes, for six, appears 
in Hebrew, which belongs to quite a different class of languages. 


The English word ten (appearing also in the form “ teen,” in 
the last syllables of the numerals from thirteen to nineteen) 1s 
simply a contracted form of two words denoting “two hands.” ‘This 
will become clearer if we compare it with the equivalent and allied 
Gothic forms ‘aihund (also appearing in compound numerals as 
tehund) and taihun, which clearly bore that meaning originally, 
tvai (simplified into ¢a?, just as in English “two” is in pronuncia- 
tion simplified into “ too”), in that language meaning two. And 
in the first two syllables of ‘decalogue,’ derived from the Greek, 
and ‘ December,’ derived from the Latin, we find exactly the same 
ingredients. To explain this we must remember that an English 
¢ is ordinarily represented by a d in the classical languages, and 
that in the primitive language from which English as well as Latin 
and Greek are derived, the first letter of ‘ hand’ was not an aspirate 
but a guttural or throat-letter, In that primitive language the word 
would probably have appeared in the form and, or with a 
sharpened pronunciation sant, and of this the plural would have 
been ent, just as some centuries ago there existed in Northern 
English a form kend denoting the plural of “hand,” or as now 
the plural of “man” is “men.” Such a form as end would origin- 
ally have been a dual, and may be accounted for as standing for 
hand-hand, the reduplication being indicated by a change of vowel. 
For the purpose of elucidation we shall now and then avail our- 
selves of the form hend as signifying “ hands.” Ten (or /een) then 
may be considered as the equivalent of “ two-hend,” the final letter 
falling away. As ‘vaihund (for ‘vaihend) became tathund, so in 
Latin duekent became dekent. A trace of this form is still pre- 
served in the Latin multiples of ten; for instance, /riginta (thirty) 
stands for ¢ri-dekent-a, the syllable denoting two being, however, 
dropped; this dropping not infrequently occurs, for ten will be 
sufficiently denoted by sent, hend, or “hands,” without a prefix. 
As tathund again became tathun, so dekent became deken, or with 
the preference given in Latin to a final m instead of m, dekem (a 
form actually found in an ancient inscription), or decem. In the 
contracted Latin form den-i (by tens) in which the throat letter 
has suffered elision, we have a close approach to the English ten. 
In Greek, as in so many other languages, a final ” is very weak, 
and en often is converted into a; hence we get deka, signifying 
ten. 


The word five again simply means “whole hand.” To arrive 
at its meaning most easily we may compare it (or, better still, the 
form in which it appears in the first syllable of fifteen) with one of 
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its near relations, the Gothic fim, and this again with its equiva- 
lent in Aeolic Greek pempe. We cannot doubt that five and pempe 
are words of common ancestry when we see with what regularity 
English words beginning with an f are represented in Greek by 
words having an initial %, as, for instance, “father” and “foot,” 
where, in Greek, we find pater and pous. Again, in the ancient 
Sanskrit language, which is also a co-descendant with English from 
the same primitive language, five is represented by panca. Now in 
Greek the word pan, meaning “whole,” is still preserved ; and it is 
this word which forms the first syllable of the dissyllabic words 
denoting five, in which it is prefixed to the word hand or its equiva- 
lent, which forms the second syllable. Through assimilation, in a 
manner which need not now be discussed, it has come about that 
the first and second syllables generally begin with the same letter ; 
and through the accent being on the first syllable the second has 
been reduced to a rudimentary condition, or has even disappeared 
altogether. One exception to this rule of alliteration is that of the 
Attic Greek pente (penta in composition, as in “pentateuch,” “pen- 
tagon,” etc.); but this is merely a variant form of pemfe, just as in 
English one says “Hants” instead of “Hamps,” as a contracted form 
of “Hampshire.” In Latin the word expressing five appears in the 
form guingue (whence “quinquennial”), pointing to the fact that in 
the primitive language probably the word commenced with a com- 
pound sound consisting of a throat-letter and a lip-letter. In some 
languages the lip-letter has prevailed over the other, as in the 
Welsh pump; in others the throat-letter has prevailed over its 
companion, as in the Irish cozsc. 

The numeral in question was amongst the Romans graphic- 
ally represented by V, which is generally, and no doubt correctly, 
explained as having been in its origin a representation of the open 
hand held upwards, and which came into use probably at a date 
when the meaning of the numeral had not yet been lost sight of. 
Similarly, the figure X, denoting ten, was the simplest way of 
representing two hands. 

The numeral four was represented amongst the Romans by 
IIII, or the four fingers held upwards, with the thumb depressed, 
or by IV, that is to say, one deducted from five. And in its origin, 
we take it, the word four simply means ‘ whole hand bar one.” It 
is in the same way that we find St. Paul writing in his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians that he had received stripes, “forty save 
one” (tessarakonta para mian). We conceive then that the words 
signifying “whole hand,” were united to the numeral one, in one 
of its simplest forms, by a word signifying “save,” or “wanting.” 
But as the first syllable signifying “whole,” was really superfluous 
and merely added to the length of the compound word, it came to 
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be dropped. Thus in Sanskrit, from pancant, which we may sup- 
pose to have been the earlier form of panca, five, we get, when the 
first syllable is dropped, and with an elimination of ” in the second 
syllable cat-var-as, four, and thence the simpler form, also existing 
in that language catur. So in Latin from guingue, five, we get 
guatuor, four; in Attic Greek pente gives us /essares; in Aeolic 
Greek pempe gives us pessures; in Gothic fimf gives us fidwor; 
in Anglo-Saxon fif gives us feower; and in this way “five” is the 
parent of “four.” The reason is now plain why, in most, if not all, 
of these languages, the numerals four and five, as a rule, begin 
with the same letters, and if this is not the case four generally 
begins with the same letter as the second syllable of the word 
expressing five where it is dissyllabic. 

The numerals next to be discussed are seven, eight, and nine. 
In doing so it is necessary to draw attention to two noteworthy 
facts. The first is that almost invariably in all the languages with 
which we are now dealing the numeral seven begins with the same 
letter as the numeral six. The second is that in these languages, 
as regularly, the numeral seven (and, it will be seen, the same may 
be said of nine, and in some languages of eight) has the same ending 
as the numeral ten. The reason for both these facts in respect 
of the numeral seven is that whilst six means “three-three,” seven 
means “three off ten”; the numeral three appearing in the form 
se. More fully the expression would be “three off two hand,” but 
the word “two” may have been dropped as superfluous. In Anglo- 
Saxon the numeral appears in the form se-of-an. In Irish the 
guttural element represented by the initial letter of “hand” pre- 
dominates, and we get seacht, denoting seven. 

The numeral nine, as we have already seen, is represented in 
Sechuana by an expression denoting “fold down one finger.” 
Amongst the Romans it was graphically represented by IX., im- 
plying a deduction of one from ten. The numeral nineteen they 
generally expressed by undeviginti, meaning ‘one from twenty,’ 
twenty-nine by uadetriginta, meaning ‘one from thirty,’ and so 
on. Similarly, in Latin as in the cognate languages nine is equiva- 
lent to the expression ‘one off (two) hands.’ The numeral one in 
this compound is best preserved in the Greek form ennea, where 
the first syllable is an ancient form corresponding to “an” or “one,” 
also found in the word ouden, nothing. When we compare this 
with the Latin zovem we see how words exactly the same in origin 
undergo modifications of form in various languages. It is not in- 
tended to go into details here; suffice it to say that in Greek an 
initial vowel is often retained when in Latin and in other cognate 
languages an initial vowel is dropped, but that where the vowel is 
dropped it usually affects the sound of the next vowel, and that the 
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Latin v was in Greek generally represented by a letter called a 
digamma, which, however, at one time fell permanently out of 
use. The termination em in Latin is represented by a in Greek, 
as in the case of the numeral ten. It may be added that the 
guttural 4, when it was not the initial letter of a word, always 
had a tendency in all these languages to become an aspirate, and 
even to disappear altogether. An earlier form of movem then we 
may take to have been ua-ab-ent transformed in a manner already 
explained in relation to the numeral ten into ua-ab-hem; and this 
again, as if it were mu-ab-hem (u and a coalescing, as sometimes 
occurs, into 0), transformed into ovem. By contraction this word 
in mont (“by nines”) and mundinae (ninth day markets) closely 
approaches the English contracted form “nine.” The origin of the 
numeral eight is evidently similar to that of nine and seven. It 
thus originally meant “two off (two) hands.” This is not so very 
plain from its form, which, however, may be thus explained. In 
the expression “two off (two) hands,” when the meaning of the 
latter portion thereof was lost, it came to be supposed that its 
termination being preceded by the word “two” (or its equivalent), 
should be put into the dual form, as we have it in the Latin octo. 
But its being in that form may in time again have led to the sup- 
position that the prefix ‘two’ was redundant, since the dual form 
itself comprised the idea of two. Such a procedure is not imaginary 
for it actually took place with regard to the Greek word for twenty, 
where also du (denoting two) preceded an ancient dual form, and 
then came to be dropped, as if in English one were to say “enty” 
for “twenty.” In English the dual form no longer survives, but it 
is to be seen in the Gothic ak¢au. In Sanskrit a dual form likewise 
appears, but it also has a form having a termination identical with 
that of the numerals seven, nine, and ten, in that language, clearly 
showing thus the connection of seven, eight, and nine to ten. 

The derivation of the numerals seven, eight, and nine accounts 
for some curious facts which otherwise would be inexplicable with 
respect to the manner in which seventy, eighty, and ninety, are 
expressed in so many different Aryan languages, as distinguished 
from the manner in which the lower multiples of ten are formed. 
In all of these the meanings of the multiples of ten are the same, 
namely, ‘ two tens,’ ‘ three tens,’ and so on; for instance, in English 
the suffix -y, Anglo-Saxon -¢ig, corresponds to the Gothic /igjus, 
a somewhat corrupted form of ¢ehunds or ‘tens.’ An illustration of 
the somewhat different manner in which respectively the numerals 
sixty and the less multiples of ten, on the one hand, and seventy, 
eighty, and ninety are formed, is afforded by the Dutch forms of 
these numerals. Thus six is zes, and sixty is zestig; but whilst 
eight is achi, eighty is ¢achtig; so also, whilst seven is zeven and 
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nine is wegen, seventy and ninety respectively used to be, and still 
are in the speech of some old-fashioned people and in some 
dialects, ¢zeventig and tnegentig. The origin of the prefixed ¢ is 
evident from the Old Saxon forms antsibuntig, antachtig, antni- 
guntig, ant being the equivalent of hend or “hands.” It may be 
sufficient in explanation to say that in the expression, for instance, 
for seventy, “three-off-two-hands two-hands,” the last syllable was 
transposed so as to become a prefix, partly, it seems probable, in 
order to obviate the repetition at the end of the word, and that later 
on by false analogy the suffix existing in the case of sixty and the 
lower multiples of ten was assumed. 

There are two English numerals the corresponding forms of 
which are not to be met with in the classical languages, namely 
eleven and twelve. As soon as man began observing the recur- 
rence of the year and the alternations of the moon during that 
period he must have experienced the necessity of being able to 
express the two numerals beyond those comprised by the fingers 
of the two hands. These numerals they expressed respectively by 
‘one left’ or remaining over after the ten fingers had been counted, 
and by ‘two left’ or remaining over. They are really more archaic 
forms than such expressions as the Latin uadecim and duodecim. 

As regards hundred the first syllable Aund already denotes 
the numeral, the suffixed red meaning “ by count,” or it may have 
been used to convey the idea of repetition. In the Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon hund seems but to stand for hend-hend, as a 
shortened form of ¢vai-hend tvat-hend. In fact, when the numeral 
stands by itself it is in Gothic denoted by tehund-tehund. In Latin 
the reduplicated form ent-kent becomes, with the disappearance 
of the second guttural, and on the analogy of decem, centen (as in 
centeni, “ by hundreds”), and centem, and then centum. In Greek 
the numeral en, “one,” is prefixed in a slightly abridged form 
giving us Aekaton. On account of the similarity of form of this 
numeral in the various Indo-Germanic languages, it has been gener- 
ally supposed that before the different tribes speaking these 
languages diverged from each other, so as to form the separate 
branches of the Indo-Germanic race, a common name for this 
numeral must already have existed. This view may be correct ; 
on the other hand, it seems possible that the word expressing a 
hundred was in every case independently formed, whilst in all cases 
the same principle of formation would have followed. Certain 
it is that no common word for a thousand then as yet existed. 

In the Germanic languages the word thousand, or its equiva- 
lent, means ten hundred (¢igjus hund) the final syllable ved not 
appearing in the case of this numeral in English, though it appears 
in Icelandic. The word million is derived from the Latin mié/e, a 
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thousand, and billion, trillion, and the rest of them have been 
formed upon the same model. In Greek murioi, which stands for 
ten thousand, originally meant “a great many.” 

From these investigations it becomes apparent that the prac- 
tice of numeration has been slowly and laboriously evolved by 
primitive man from very rude beginnings, and was gradually 
developed as he advanced in knowledge and power of expression. 
They help to prove that the human race did not come into existerice 
as civilised beings, with a complete and fully developed language. 
The numerals are veritable fossils of speech, which assist us to 
understand the past history of the human race. 


MELIUS DE VILLIERS. 
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HOMICIDAL CRIME AND THE 
DEATH PENALTY ABROAD. 


WRITING in the December number of the Nineteenth Century and 
After, Sir Arthur Wills, late Justice of the High Court, makes the 
somewhat notable confession of opinion that—“ The greater the 
uncertainty of punishment, the less its deterrent effect. Could 
certainty be secured a small penalty would have much more effect 
than a greater punishment combined with uncertainty.” I say 
notable, as coming from a judge, and one who, strangely enough, 
is not prepared to support a demand for the abolition of that 
greatest and most uncertain of penalties—the penalty of death. 

The latest judicial statistics obtainable for England and Wales, 
viz., those published in March, 1907, and which takes us up to the 
corresponding month in 1905, give the following for the previous 
twelve months :— 


Number of homicides known to the police ...............--. 287 
(murders 137, manslaughters 150). 

Number of convictions and death sentences for murder... 32 

Number of convictions for manslaughter .................. 72 

Number of executions for murder ................0c0eseeeeeeees 17 


To say the least these figures are arresting, for they show 
that under our present system the chances of a murderer escaping 
conviction are three to one, and the chances of escaping the only 
admitted penalty according to the law are exactly seven to one. 

And this is the more curious and significant because the most 
common of all pleas for the retention of capital punishment is the 
plea of its deterrent character. Very many otherwise humane 
people, people who, by the way, would never be able to bring them- 
selves to the point of personally assisting at the execution of a 
fellow creature, and who are otherwise very willing to help in 
humanising the criminal law, do, notwithstanding, seriously believe 
that this penalty is a “regrettable necessity,” and that were it to 
be abolished, a serious outbreak of crimes of murder would im- 
mediately take place. They believe, as so many have believed, 
that a terrible punishment must deter. This idea of the inherently 
deterrent nature of violent punishment is always coming to the 
fore. Thus, to mention a classic example, the Whig Government 
of Earl Grey in 1832 could conceive of no better way of meeting a 
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rather large number of murders than the re-introduction of the 
ghastly business of gibbetting. Fortunately for the credit of Eng- 
lish humanity, the violent rioting amongst the brutal mobs that 
assembled for the shows of Leicester and Jarrow led to the aban- 
donment of the idea. 


The truth is that one single fact vitiates the whole argument 
for terrible punishment, and it is this—the more terrible a punish- 
ment the more impossible it becomes in modern days of civilisa- 
tion, science, and humane ideas, to carry it out inflexibly, without 
hesitation, and without innumerable exceptions. Every step, 
therefore, in this direction, makes the certainty of the punishment 
grow less and less. And as its certainty vanishes, its deterrent 
character vanishes also. Now this is precisely the case with the 
death penalty. Hanging for murder might be a plausible method 
of punishment from the deterrent point of view, if we always or 
almost always hanged the murderer. But we do not and cannot. 
We hang one in eight, and that one very often with protests from 
large numbers of people. The penalty has ceased to justify its 
existence then from this point of view, ceasing to be an effective 
deterrent. 

But even if we still hanged, as in the good old days, why, it 
may be asked, should we suppose that it would deter the murderer. 
In the debate of 1877 the late Sir William Harcourt very truly 
said :—“ If the punishment of death did not prevent men from 
stealing horses, why was it more likely to prevent them committing 
murder? Murder was generally committed under the influence of 
violent passion ; and if it was found that the punishment of death 
did not deter in the case of crimes which were committed in cold 
blood, was it possible, was it reasonable, to suppose that ‘t would 
act as a greater deterrent in the case of murder?” 


However, the Englishman is proverbially zo¢ a student of his- 
tory, else he might be struck in this connection by the fatuous 
opposition offered in the past to the abolition of capital punish- 
ment for other crimes, such as forgery, stealing, and sacrilege— 
all capital crimes eighty years ago. Said Lord Ellenborough in 
the House of Lords in 1833, speaking against the proposal to 
abolish hanging for stealing :—“ Your lordships will pause before 
you assent to a measure pregnant with danger to the security of 
property. The learned judges are unanimously agreed that the 
expediency of justice and the public security require there should 
not be a remission of capital punishment in this part of the 
Criminal Law. My Lords, if we suffer this Bill to pass we shall 
not know where we stand; we shall not know whether we are on 
our heads or on our feet.” 
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The pro-hanging portion of the community might, perhaps, 
with some force, say: “It is contended that we are wrong in 
supposing that the abolition of capital punishment for murder would 
result in an increase of homicidal crime. But one opinion is as 
valuable as another, and we cannot afford to risk the experiment.” 
I say with some truth only, for this position would be tenable if 
the experiment had never been made. I propose to show how, in 
other civilized countries, more particularly those allied to us by 
blood, by religious, social, and political ideas, it has been made, 
and with marked success. 

The nearest country of which this is true is Holland. The 
Dutch are not sentimentalists, and their laws and customs are based 
on similar sanctions to our own. And their political outlook, their 
religious ideas, and their social organisation, make their experience 
a valuable one. 

Capital punishment was abolished in the Netherlands in 1870. 
The Consul-General for Holland, replying last July to a question 
addressed to him by the Council of the Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, gave the following figures for ten years :— 

Number of persons convicted of murder. 


I bikes tortie 12 BE itienieconses 8 
THE stiesiensess 9 Si ehartctseens 5 
GUE sencoininses 9 ee 5 
EE ncssinceses 8 oer 3 
a 6 BREE edirsaderees 5 


These figures do not bear out the theory of an increase in 
murder crimes following abolition. On the contrary, taking into 
consideration the increase in population, they emphatically point 
the other way. They also bear witness to the truth of a remark 
made by a recent writer in the Nation to the effect that—“at 
bottom, the criminal problem is not so much a penal as a social 
problem.” Fundamentally, it is not punishment that lessens crime 
of any kind, but improved conditions. 

The average of murder cases, according to the Dutch Minister 
of Justice, from 1849 to 1869 was one in 325,000 of the population. 
From 1869 to 1888, it was one in 346,000. In 1878 there were 14 
cases; in 1888, 12 cases; in 1808, 6 cases. 

The same kind of evidence comes from Belgium. In Belgium, 
capital punishment has not been abolished de jure, but no execu- 
tion has been carried out since 1863. The Minister of Justice: 
stated in 1890, that during the decade 1846-1855, when executions 
were carried out, there were 143 capital sentences. In the decade 
1876-1885, when executions were of carried out, there were 87 
capital sentences. In other words, with no executions the number 
of murder cases had decreased by nearly 40 per cent. 
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As regards the Northern States the following letters of last 
October and November are of interest :— 

From the Consul-General for Norway :—“I beg to inform you 
' that by the General Civil Criminal Law of the 22nd May, 1902, 
capital punishment was abolished in Norway. No death penalty 
has, however, taken place in Norway since the seventies. The last 
execution was performed in Bergen in 1875.” 


From the Consul-General for Sweden: “I beg to say that 
capital punishment is not abolished in Sweden, but in later years 
executions have only been carried out in exceptionally grave 
instances. As far as is known this growing clemency on behalf of 
the State cannot be said to have provoked any increasing 
criminality in the country.” 

From the Consul-General for Denmark: “I beg to say that 
the death penalty is still maintained in Denmark. No capital 
punishments have, however, taken place for the last ten years, as 
the King always uses his right to reprieve the condemned persons.” 


I cannot pretend to offer statistical results of the humanising 
tendency in the Scandinavian States, but it is at least obvious that 
it has not led to an increase of murder crimes; otherwise we may 
be sure that the capital sentence which still is passed in Sweden 
and Denmark, would not have been systematically abjured during 
the last decade, by the authorities concerned. 

When we turn to Switzerland we obtain even more valuable 
evidence. In 1874 the Federal Parliament abolished the death 
penalty throughout the Republic. Many people, however, were not 
prepared for such a measure, and an outcry occurred in some of the 
Cantons. As a consequence, permission was given in 1879 to the 
Cantons to individually restore the death penalty, and eight Can- 
tons re-established it. The Society for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment applied last June to the British Legation at 
Berne for information as to the number of executions 
in these Cantons since the _ re-introduction of capital 
punishment. The following reply from the Legation, dated 
July 4th, 1907, is imstructive: “I beg leave to inform 
you that from enquiry made at the Federal Department of 
Justice and Police, there have been no executions in Switzerland 
since 1879.” This result cannot be due to Swiss sentiment for the 
death penalty was expressly re-introduced on the ground that it 
was a necessity—murders would increase, etc. The result, in fact, 
is due to experience—murders have of increased with a more 
humane execution of the law. As has been remarked, not even a 
defender of hanging feels less safe in Geneva than in Glasgow or 
‘Manchester. 
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In Portugal capital punishment was abolished in 1867. Homi- 
cides are officially stated to have materially decreased since aboli- 
tion, previous to which they were never less than 140 per annum, 
and they had been as high as 220. In 1880 they were just half of 
the latter number—viz., 110. 

The case of Italy is somewhat difficult to deal with. Murders, 
or rather “ assassinations,” are, and always have been, extremely 
numerous, and even so well informed a paper as The Lancet, 
attributes this fact to the abolition of the death penalty by the New 
Code of 1889. But that the death penalty has little or nothing to 
do with these assassinations, and that an explanation of them must 
be sought in factors racial, social, and climatic, is shown by the fact 
that although capital punishment has been abolished in Tuscany 
for a century, and although murders are frequent there, the number 
in proportion to the population is about one-tenth of those occurring 
in Sicily (vide Howard Association Inquiry, 1890). 

The Lancet, indeed, gives us the real explanation of these 
murders. They are largely due, we are told, to “the use of the 
stiletto, or knife, carried (illegally) by every Italian, and the con- 
sequent infliction of blows not intended to be lethal, but often hav- 
ing that issue. Youths of either sex, for example, in a fit of 
jealousy or vicious excitement, will whip out a knife, and before 
they are aware of what they have done, will have killed the object 
of their momentary resentment.” It seems obvious that this kind 
of crime will never be stamped out by any kind of penalty, but 
needs a remedy of a more radical kind, touching the cause and not 
the effect. 

When we turn to France, where the executioner’s salary has 
been suspended, and where the President refuses to sign death 
warrants, we are met with the cry that crime has enormously in- 
creased of late years, and there is probably some truth in this 
assertion. The real weakness in France is not the lack of capital 
punishment, as many of the papers tell us, and as large numbers 
of French jurors appear to think, but a lack of the sure adminis- 
tration of the law. As that venerable reformer, Frederic Passy, 
states: “It is the certitude of non-capital punishment, not the 
terrors of a death penalty, which there are so many chances of 
escaping, that influences the mind of a criminal.” It is not violence 
but uncertainty that breeds contempt in the minds of those who 
might possibly be deterred by fear of the law. The French apache 
or other murderous ruffian has no ground at present for believing 
that the law, whatever it be, will be carried out. And as regards 
capital punishment, it cannot be too often emphasized that it can 
only be an effective deterrent when rigorously enforced, and that 
that is just what is impossible under modern civilised conditions. 
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Under present conditions, even when the penalty zs enforced, say 
in the case of a cold-blooded premeditated murder, the likelihood 
that it will zo¢ be, which in England is as seven chances to one, 
and in France has been greater, neutralises all deterrent influence. 
The French experiment in abolition, it must be remembered, is but 
a short one of some two years. The following, which I quote 
from the International Journal of Ethics, of April, 1907, illustrates 
my point :— 

“A double execution took place last August twelvemonth at 
Dunkirk, of two Belgians named Van der Bogaert and Swarte- 
wagher. These two ruffians had committed robbery and murder ; 
deliberate murder, that is, for the purpose of a burglary. There 
was no passion or hatred of an individual in their crime. If the 
fear of the death penalty had any effect, why did they not transfer 
the execution of their plot some few kilometers to the east, over 
the Belgian border, where their necks would have been safe.” 

Well might the Petz Bleu call this case a “ saisissante preuve 
de l’inefficacité de la peine de mort.” 

What will be the immediate solution of the question of the 
death penalty in France it is difficult to say, but while one leading 
review declares that—“It is no use legislating on this matter in 
advance of public opinion, and while French juries all over the 
country demand a return to the guillotine, there is, on the other 
hand, n> reason to suppose that what has been the case in Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Portugal, will not be the case in France, and 
that when the death penalty finally disappears, the public will 
accommodate itself to the moral level of the law.” 

America offers the best possible field for the formation of 
English opinion on this question, for not only are many of the 
States to a very large extent English in character, religion, social 
customs, law, and language, but the forty-five States, with their 
forty-five criminal codes, offer a wide and useful field for compari- 
son. Capital punishment has, as yet, been abolished in five States 
only, viz., Maine, Wisconsin, Kansas, Michigan, and Rhode Island. 
On the other hand two States, Virginia and Missouri, have the 
unenviable notoriety of eight capital crimes each. Between these 
there is every possible variety. Louisiana has seven capital crimes, 
Delaware six, five others have 4, three have 3, nine have 2, and 
nineteen have one capital crime each. Amongst the crimes which 
are capital in many States are murder, treason, rape, kidnapping, 
and train-robbing. Thus rape is capital in sixteen States, treason 
in ten, and kidnapping in three. 

Now, it is quite arguable that the peculiar conditions prevailing 
in some of the Southern States make the maintenance of the death 
penalty necessary. As an Englishman I am not presumptuous 
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enough to deny this offhand. I would remark, however, that these 
are not the States from which one would draw inferences applic- 
able to the British Isles. The Northern States, including those 
which have done with the hangman, are much nearer to England 
in point of conditions. But I may draw attention to the remark- 
able report drawn up by Mr. Thos. Speed Mosby, the Pardon 
Attorney to the Governor of Missouri. Mr. Mosby addressed the 
Attorney-General of each State by circular letter requesting certain 
information with regard to the death penalty. He tells us that the 
Attorney-Generals of the five States in which capital punishment 
has been abolished, all report that—“There has been no increase in 
capital crime since abolition.” I should here state that the dates 
of abolition are the following: Michigan 1847, Rhode Island 1852, 
Wisconsin 1853, Maine 1887, Kansas 1907. In the last-mentioned 
State there has never been a legal execution, but the death penalty 
was only formally abolished last year. Maine first abolished the 
death penalty in 1876. In 1883, it was re-enacted for the crime 
of murder alone. In 1885, the Governor, in his message, remarked 
that there had been: “An unusual number of cold-blooded mur- 
ders within the State during the two years past,” and that “the 
change in the law relating to murder had not afforded the protec- 
tion anticipated.” In 1887, Maine finally got rid of its hangman. 
It will be seen that there has now been some time for observation 
of results. It may, perhaps, be argued that these are all northern 
and eastern States, but Mr. Mosby draws some suggestive com- 
parisons. Thus—“IIlinois, with her large negro population, suffers 
no more from rape than does Missouri, yet in Missouri it is capital, 
in Illinois not.” “ Death is the penalty for murder in all Kentucky, 
yet in some parts of that State murder of family foes is a matter 
of family pride.” “Murder is capital in Colorado, but murder is 
more common there than in Kansas, which has no capital 
punishment.” 


On the whole it may be said that the tendency in America is 
very generally towards the humanising of the Crminal Law, the 
introduction of reformative and curative methods replacing the old 
punitive ones, and that with the advance of these methods the 
death penalty will naturally disappear, either by direct abolition or 
by the introduction of gradation of murder crimes, when the 
capital penalty will die out by gradual disuse. 


Thus Mr. Mosby, writing some months later with regard to 
Missouri, says: “This State has recently enacted a law leaving it 
optional with trial juries as to whether the death penalty shall be 
imposed for murder in the first degree. It is thought that this law 
will greatly reduce the number of executions, for most juries among 
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us are exceedingly averse to the infliction of the death penalty. 
The new law. gives the jury the option of imposing a life sentence 
in the place of capital punishment, and it is expected that life im- 
prisonment will be the result of murder convictions hereafter in 
this State.” The same holds good of at least sixteen other States, 
including Massachusetts and New York, and there is no doubt but 
this is the tendency in the development of the criminal law through- 
out the United States. 

Enough, however, has been said, I think, to prove the truth 
of the contention that the experience of other countries, and more 
particularly of Holland and the Northern Countries, and of certain 
of the States of the American Union, goes to show that the time 
has now come when the death penalty—a penalty in direct opposi- 
tion to all the tendencies and methods of modern penology,—not 
only should be abolished, on humane and ethical grounds, but that 
with perfect practical safety might be so. That, indeed, so far 
from any disastrous results following, an increased respect for 
human life shown by the State in its legal expression would lead 
to an increased respect for human life in its component parts, the 
men and women of whom the State is composed. 

One other point may here be dealt with, though it does not 
directly form a part of my thesis. The English humanitarian 
Societies, including the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment, have adopted the policy of gradation of murder crimes first, 
abolition of the death penalty second. Even those who are not 
convinced of the practical possibility of abolishing the hangman 
at present, must admit that it is a monstrous thing that forty-one 
years after the strong recommendation of the last Royal Commis- 
sion on Capital Punishment of 1864-6, we should have made no 
progress whatever in the matter of gradation—that judge and jury 
must still choose between guilty and death or not guilty and free- 
dom in every case of technical murder from the most cold-blooded 
and mercenary crimes to crimes of passion and misery. It is a 
ghastly mockery that capital trials should still take place in cases 
of infanticide, that the judge should still be compelled to pass 
sentence of death upon some unfortunate girl, who, may be, has 
been in several cases lately, about to give birth to another child. 
Such a sentence must desolate every humane and decent-minded 
judge, and is a vile and standing disgrace to our criminal code. 
Compare, then, the code of this country with that of our ally the 
non-Christian, but advancing Japan. Count Mutsu, of the Japanese 
Embassy, replying to the Council of the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment, states: “ Under the revised Criminal Code 
of Japan murder is punishable by penalty of death, or by penal 
servitude for life, or for not less than three years, according to the 
circumstances of the case.” 
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If, then, my countrymen still cling to their hangman, “ one of 
the bulwarks of the British Constitution,” as it has been said, is it 
not at least time that his post should be reduced in importance to 
that which it occupies in the land of the Rising Sun. Surely we 
can, at least, afford to be as just, as intelligent, and as humane as 
the Asiatic Japanese. 

CARL HEATH. 
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AN OLD. CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. 
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THE work is more interesting and suggestive when looked at from 
an ethical point of view, rather than from a metaphysical ; for the 
principles of ethics, the doctrines of morality, are intrinsically of 
more import, and concern man’s life, his hopes, his aspirations, 
and his fears more closely than the colder doctrines of pure exist- 
ence, than the detached investigations into the ultimate conditions 
of reality. 


If the world’s highest culture is regarded as a product, as a 
harmonious combination of two elements—Hebraism and 
Hellenism—it may be said that Lao’s doctrines are more infused 
with the former. Man can only attain the Tao by right conduct ; 
and, paradoxical as it may seem, conduct is for him a non-activity, 
a non-assertion; not by any means indolent, careless i#-action, 
or a deliberate annihilation of one’s self, but a gradual subjugation 
of the lower passions, of the material cravings, of the earthly 
ambitions, a self-purification by means of the Tao, which each one 
of us possesses. Every being has this Tao within him; in some 
it is manifested more than in others. Where it is obscured, it is 
only because of the changing environment, and the too ready 
adaptation to it to satisfy worldly desires, and the constant multi- 
plying of needs, often unconsciously, and the consequent increased 
struggle towards their fulfilment. As Empedocles says in Matthew 
Arnold’s poem :— 

“These hundred doctors try 
To preach thee to their school. 
We have the truth! they cry ; 
And yet their oracle, 
Trumpet it as they will, is but the same as thine. 
Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears ; 
Man gets no other light, 
Search he a thousand years. 
Sink in thyself! there ask what ails thee, at that shrine.” 


“ Know thyself!” is the great watchword of Lao, as much as 
it is of Socrates. With these stanzas of the modern “apostle of 
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culture,” may be compared the following lines translated, though 
not forcibly enough, from the Chinese sage :— 


“He who would know 
His fellow-men, 
Must learn to know 
Himself, and then 
In his own home 
He e’er will find 
All that he needs 
To know, mankind.” 


All men are at bottom equal; they differ only inasmuch as 
they have allowed themselves to become more or less enslaved to 
their varying circumstances, and have, therefore, taken different 
paths, some more crooked than others, towards the realization of 
the “way.” Every heart longs for the unspeakable; every soul 
constantly strives—though more or less vaguely—and often with 
unaccountable pain, to be mingled with the Eternal, as every rain- 
drop inevitably seeks its way to the great ocean, whence it came. 
To cease this unworthy striving for earthly things, for misleading 
shadows, to cease this lusting for pomp and show, for vain glory, 
for the “trappings of life,” is to free oneself from self-deception, 
from what Plato would call “the lie in the soul,” to unshackle the 
soul from its earthly bonds, is to gain real freedom and _ light. 
There will then be no desire even for earthly knowledge, no yearn- 
ing for earthly happiness; for then the soul will have attained to 
its supreme condition—rest. Nothing is more natural than death ; 
it is but an emerging from the dark cave, from which the forms 
seen beyond are alone intelligible. Death is a departure from the 
narrow limits of its walls, and a passing into the regions of light, 
where the beautiful, the good, and the true are perceived in their 
essential significance. “The going forth is life; the coming home 
is death,” says Lao. “How do I know that the love of life is not, 
after all, a snare? How do I know but that he who dreads to die 
is like a little child who has lost his way, and cannot find his 
home ?” 


All nature is one rhythmic force,—the manifestation of the 
Tao; it is a cosmic symphony, understood by those who have 
emerged from the darkness. Death—life: they are but stages in 
the unceasing world-process, signs of the eternal flux, a coming 
from the Tao, and a returning to it. All the earthly concerns of 
man, all his adaptations to prolong the struggle on earth, will not 
prevent the Tao within him from seeking again the great source. 
The beautiful words in the “ Lotus Eaters,” describe this process 
of Nature, but in a more limited sense :— 
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“Lo! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 

With winds upon the branch, and there 

Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 

Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 

Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 

Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 

The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 

Drops in a silent autumn night 

All its allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil.” 

This all-producing, all-comprising, all-absorbing “ Nature ” is form- 
less, indestructible, self-sufficing. Lao-Tze says:— 
“The ‘Spirit of the Valley’* never dies, 
The woman spiritt of the great abyss, 
From its everlasting gate the roots of heaven and earth arise, 
Who seeks to use its power it unceasingly supplies, 
Effortless, exhaustless, and in peace.” 

Long before Plato had elaborated his doctrine that virtue is 
knowledge of the good, Lao-Tze had taught that supreme virtue is 
knowledge of Tao, which involves the good. It implies a firm 
recognition of one’s kinship with the all-pervading spirit, a recog- 
nition that the individual soul must ultimately become mingled with 
the universal soul. And to attain such virtue will be to attain the 
highest happiness, the highest blessedness; the troubles of the 
soul will be dispelled, and calm and peace will reign over all. Strife 
and hate will be at an end; and all men will be brothers indeed, 
recognising their common origin and common destiny—the great 
mother Tao. To reach this state is not as difficult as it would 
seem. For that which lies so near is often not seen. 

“ The Great Way is very smooth, but the people love the 
by-paths.” 
The key to the riddle is simplicity and non-resistance. Thus, in 
his laconic manner, the “ old philosopher” says :— 

“ Assert non-assertion; practise non-practice.” 

“ Requite evil with goodness.” 

“ He is strong who conquers others ; he who conquers himself 
is mighty.” 

“ A man may know the world without leaving his own home.” 

“Ceremonies are but the veneer of loyalty and good faith, 
while oft-times the source of disorder.” 

* Z.e., the spirit of the universe ; often thus described in the Zao-teh-King. 
+ Just as we speak of Mother Nature. 
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“Knowledge of externals is but a showy ornament of Tao, 
while oft-times the beginning of imbecility.” 

“To bring forth and preserve, to produce without possessing, 
to act without hope of reward, and to expand without waste, this 
is the supreme virtue.” 


“Come forth, in your natural simplicity, lay hold on verities, 
restrain selfishness, and rid yourself of ambition.” 


The virtuous man will so live and act for no other reason than 
that the real nature of his soul demands it. He will spontaneously 
follow the silent behests of reason; because that way lies peace. 
He will order himself to a life of pure simplicity and banish all 
the earthly distractions from his soul—the inevitable result of self- 
seeking—because he will see that only by so doing will he put 
himself in harmony with the Universal Spirit—for that is in its 
essence simple. He will resolve the manifold complexities which 
he has in his errors and ignorance woven round his life; he will 
destroy the phantom which he of his own fashioning—though he 
knows it not—has set up before himself to haunt him, and entice 
him to regions of darkness and despair. 


“ Abandon your scheming ; put away your gains; and thieves 
and robbers will no longer exist.” 


“Not seeking the things of sense keeps the mind in peace.” 


“To wear ornaments and gay clothes, to carry sharp swords, 
to be excessive in eating and drinking, to have a redundance of 
costly articles—this is the pride of robbers. Surely this is un- 
Reason.” 

“ Whoever makes, destroys ; whoever grasps, loses.” 

“Hold fast to that which will endure, 
Show thyself simple, preserve the pure, 
Thy own keep small, thy desires poor.” 


But men diverge far from such precepts. Greed of wealth 
and pleasure, and search for excitement, have obscured the real 
issues at stake. Conquest of territories, expansion of empire, and 
hoarding of wealth do not mean a realization of the Good. The 
grasping after gold is but a strengthening of the chains that bind 
the soul down to the lowest plane, that prevent its rising to those 
lofty, pure regions of light, which are its fitting abode. 

“The sage hoards not. The more he does for others, the 
more he owns himself; the more he gives to others the more he 
acquires himself.” 

One is reminded of the analogous lines of Bunyan :— 

“ A man there was, though some did count him mad, 
The more he gave away, the more he had.” 
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The man who is making for the “ Way” is devoid of ostenta- 
tion; for pomp and show are the negation of the simple life. 
Truth is simple; and simplicity is of the essence of the good and 
the fair. 

“Sincere words are not fine; fine words are not sincere.” 

“Who beholds his smallness is called enlightened.” 

“Who preserves his tenderness is called strong.” 

“One who knows does not talk; one who talks does not 
know.” 

“To know one’s ignorance is the best part of knowledge.” 

Lao often compares humility with water, which “ benefits all 
things, and occupies, without striving to the contrary, the low place 
which all men dislike.” 

Culture is not the peculiar possession of any particular class 
or sect. The lowliest individual, who is patient, contented, and 
submits with equanimity to the ever varying vicissitudes of his 
earthly existence, who is not shaken by the storm and stress of 
circumstances, is so far becoming possessed of the highest culture. 
As a great Greek has said: “ He who bows to necessity is beloved 
of the Gods.” And Boethius: “He who has calmly reconciled 
his life to Fate, and set proud death beneath his feet, can look 
Fortune in the face, unbending both to good and ill” “When the 
earth is overcome, the stars are yours.” All contention and strife 
will thus be foreign to his nature; all disturbing desires and emo- 
tions banished from his heart ; his heart will be at peace—at rest— 
in harmony with the Tao. Far different will it be with the one 
who dees not cultivate simplicity, humility, self-renunciation, but 
strives to overreach his fellow-creatures, and engages in a ceaseless 
conflict to acquire glory and power ;—for he is only battling in 
vain with the wild waves, and will not thus reach the haven of 
calm. : 

“ Forlorn am I, O, so forlorn! It seems 

I have no place whither I may return home. 

Desolate am I, alas! like the sea. 

Adrift, alas! like one who has no place where to dwell.” 

This principle of non-resistance, which is the principle of 
Reason, must be the keynote of society and its government, just 
as much as of the individual Indeed, when the State has reached 
its ideal, that is when the State is wholly ordered in conformity 
with the all-embracing Tao, government will then not be necessary. 
And in a State that has not yet risen to this plane the governors 
must nevertheless minimise their interference with the governed. 
They will avoid a multiplicity of laws and commands; they will 
rather, by their example, seek to foster in their people modesty 
and gentleness. 
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“The more restrictions and prohibitions are in the empire, the 
poorer grow the people. The more weapons the people have, the 
more troubled is the State. The more there is cunning and skill, 
the more startling events will happen. The more mandates and 
laws are exacted, the more there will be thieves and robbers.” 

“ Therefore, the sage says: I practice non-assertion, and the 
people of themselves reform. I love quietude, and the people of 
themselves become righteous. I use no diplomacy, and the people 
of themselves become rich. I have no desire, and the people of 
themselves remain simple.” 

Surely such expression of the profoundest political wisdom, 
with such directness, force, and concision, has never been surpassed. 
He says further :— 


“He who with reason assists the master of mankind will not 
with arms strengthen the empire. Where armies are quartered, 
briars and thorns grow. A good man acts resolutely and then 
stops. He ventures not to take by force. Be resolute, but rot 
boastful ; resolute, but not arrogant; resolute, because you cannot 
avoid it; resolute, but not violent.” 


“He who excels as a warrior is not warlike. 
He who excels as a fighter is not wrathful. 
‘He who excels in conquering does not strive. 
He who excels in employing men is lowly.” 


The greatest strength, the highest power, is not that which 
can be measured mechanically. It is rather that which offers least 
resistance to external forces. The gentleness of a woman, Lao 
insists, is more effective than the prowess of a warrior; her 
modesty, her humility, her quietude, are of supreme potency. 


“ The weak conquer the strong ; the tender conquer the rigid.” 


It is likewise the omnipotence, the omnipresence of Tao, which 
causes man to perceive beauty, to experience love. All beauty is 
one; it is a revelation of the one source. The beauty of a tree, 
of a flower, of the sea, of the sky, of a woman, is throughout 
essentially the same. Deeper pulsations are imparted to the heart 
of man in the perception of womanly beauty, only because there is 
great likeness between the one being and the other. Between like 
beings there is a greater possibility of understanding, or sympathy ; 
and such contact of soul with soul, and the spontaneous response 
of the one to the other, is only the vivid realization of the power 
of the Universal Spirit. With the gradual development out of the 
material side of man’s nature, and with the freeing of the self from 
the limitations of the sensuous, will come a capacity to perceive 
the beauty equally of all the manifestations of this Universal 
Spirit ;—-whether the beauty be revealed in a mountain or a brook, 
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in man or woman. And the ecstasy of love is the intense feeling 
of this beauty,—is the thrill of the individual soul as it merges into 
the soul of the cosmos. With the coming of more light will come 
the renunciation of the lower, earthly love, and the ascent to the 
higher spiritual love. And so the soul of every being, like a storm- 
tossed vessel reaching the peaceful harbour after an ominous voy- 
age, over a dark, desolate sea, will ultimately attain perfect peace 
and tranquillity, by its complete union with the Universal Soul. 
C. PHILLIPSON. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


{Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on sp-cial points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


MOZLEY AND MORALS. 


THE unhappy doctrine of accommodation, borrowed from St. 
Augustine, accounts for much of Mozley’s mistaken teaching. The 
shadow of that great father, the incubus of his dangerous doctrines, 
lies like a curse on Western theology, and has not been shaken off 
yet. It should be remembered that he was first and last a rheto- 
rician, writing for victory and effect, more than for the truth. He 
was a born gladiator or controversialist, and sometimes and indeed 
often did not rise above the level of a glorified pamphleteer. 
Phrase, form, and colour, emotion and sentiment, counted with him 
above and beyond any claim or course of consecutive reasoning. He 
was, we must assume, a theologian, but he certainly was not a 
thinker, and no more disastrous weapon was ever forged for the 
Church than that of accommodation. It covered such a multitude 
of sins, fallacies, and false conclusions, and could always be 
employed to vindicate any lapse from the paths of virtue, and in 
its application to the Old Testament (and in the hands of St. 
Augustine, and we are sorry to add Mozley) it has poisoned at the 
fountain-head the fair stream of theology. Sanctified by long usage 
it has now acquired a fictitious strength, and a stature from time 
and honoured association, which it surely does not deserve. God, 
we are informed, accommodates Himself, His step, His voice, His 
revelation, His morality to ours. In a very limited and superficial 
sense this undoubtedly holds true. But it can never mean that our 
Maker condescends to us, by taking our vilest infirmities and pro- 
claiming not merely imperfect morality, but downright positive 
immoral commands. “J have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” This was as true in the Old Testament 
dispensation as in the New Testament dispensation, and necessarily 
will remain always true. But, as understood and explained by St. 
Augustine and Mozley, it signifies that God may and does act in 
an arbitrary irresponsible fashion, and issues unjust orders which 
become just immediately, simply because they are issued by Him, 
That is to say, morality is His caprice or whim of the moment, and 
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not His life and determining motive. But, we must remember, 
inspiration, as interpreted now, implies that human agents, with 
all their natural weaknesses and shortcomings, are employed by God 
to declare His will. We have then at once two elements, earthly 
and heavenly, one perfect and the other imperfect, and these we 
have to recognise and separate. The sanguinary sentiments, the 
atrocities attributed in the Old Testament to God, really belong to 
man alone. The butcheries and violation of every law, the con- 
temptuous disregard of person and property, veiled and varnished 
over by the most venerable sanctions, disclose but the working of 
the Oriental imagination in Oriental metaphor and the atmosphere 
of primitive epochs. The nature of the prophet, judge, teacher, 
king, poet, remain unchanged, though they were none the less 
vehicles of partial truths clouded inevitably in the process of trans- 
mission by the very channels through which they passed. Progres- 
sive revelation allowed, as the years went on and culture grew, of 
more and more light and less and less error. But the blemishes 
and stains, which survive to the end, testify to the human mould 
and not the Divine spirit. Messages from God were frequently 
misunderstood and therefore misreported, sometimes consciously 
and sometimes unconsciously, end the battle between relative 
morality and absolute morality never ceases and never will or can. 
Perfect truth becomes tainted and modified at once, on the very 
first contact with earthly instruments. The interpreter on his 
human plane cannot rise above the level of his standpoint, he 
reduces inexorably the revelation to his. He repeats his witness to 
others by defective tools of speech or writing, under the influence 
of his age, the pressure of his own personality, and the tone and 
temper of the knowledge or culture at which he has arrived. It 
seems utterly and entirely impossible for him to convey the mes- 
sage as he received it at first, pure and simple and undiluted. But 
the Divine element in the revelation, as far as it went, always was 
and always must have been, absolutely perfect. By no stretch of 
the imagination, by no torture of the ethical sense, are we able to 
consider God as the author of what, even in barbarous periods, 
would have been stigmatised as immoral by truffle-hunters and 
troglodytes. But the revelation, of course, was small and adapted 
to the capacities of the recipients. Yet, as in the slow progress by 
antagonism, through which alone definite and permanent results 
could be secured, men grew more accustomed to the light from 
heaven and more ready to take it in, the light increased in volume 
and power, and broadened and brightened towards the sunrise of 
the Gospel. How could a people ever have been morally and 
spiritually educated, if by express Divine permission they were at 
the beginning of ¢ivilisation allowed to rob and slay others at their 
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pleasure? Nay, what could have hindered them from descending 
to the lowest deeps of wickedness (the hell of uttermost degrada- 
tion) if they really believed that the God of Justice and Mercy 
commanded them to break every principle of morality or religion 
and violate every idea of right? Do we instruct our children in this 
way? Should we find it beneficial to order them in early youth to 
lie and steal and outrage others, advising them to love their friends 
and hate and injure their enemies to the best of their ability? The 
point of St. Augustine’s fallacy and Mozley’s lies here. Though 
man at first was, of course, a very imperfect moral being, and was 
obliged to act accordingly, God was infinitely perfect likewise, and 
therefore could but act in conformity with His nature. Relative 
or comparative morality is a mere human expression, and never 
could have been applied to the Divine character and conduct. The 
imperfect ethical ideas of Abraham’s time, for instance, do not 
imply an imperfect source, but an imperfect receiver and an im- 
perfect medium. Light was light eternally, truth was truth 
eternally, however disguised and disfigured and distorted by the 
gross minds or materials on which it fell and acted. And the 
miserably impotent endeavour to justify the savageries and in- 
famies of the Old Testament, at the expense of God’s love and 
righteousness and fatherhood, by an iniquitous law of so-called 
accommodation, which in plain language means condoning crime, 
must stand for ever condemned by common sense and moral sense. 

Mozley seemed to think that a state of war at once dissolved 
all ethical relations, accepting the popular saying to that effect. 
But even savages would not agree with him. “All is fair in war,” 
like most epigrams, sacrifices truth for the sake of smartness. “ It 
appears to follow, then, that when these ordinary relations to a man 
cease, when the natural terms of fellowship with him are dissolved, 
and so far as they are dissolved, the duty of speaking truth to him 
no longer exists. The relations being at an end from which the 
duty of veracity proceeds, the duty goes with them, and the moral 
character of an untruth alters with the fundamental ground on 
which we stand towards the man.” But, as a matter of fact, the 
splendid exceptions to this alleged rule, even in the behaviour of 
the most uncivilised, display a perception of a higher law and a 
proof that the rule was never the universal practice. Besides, if 
we are to relax our ethical canons to suit our convenience in 
extremities, we shall find it logically impossible to stop there. We 
shall be led on by our necessities, or by expediency, to greater 
licence. And on the other hand, we must not forget, though 
Mozley has, that Jael (his heroine) had nothing to do with 
hostilities. We are carefully informed there was peace between 
Jabin, the king of Hazor, and the house of Heber, the Kenite. 
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Even in that unenlightened age, the murder of a defenceless enemy, 
appealing to the sacred law of hospitality for shelter and pity, must 
have appeared rather a doubtful or shady transaction. But the 
assassination of one who was practically a friend could only have 
seemed monstrous and unpardonable—unless we assume, as it has 
been suggested, that Sisera forced his way into the women’s tent, 
thereby deliberately risking all and hazarding the usual penalty of 
death. “A mere executioner,” we read, “may be regarded as a 
simple tool or weapon, but, in the case of Jael, here is a person 
who is more than this, who is bound by her will to seek the man’s 
life, and take measures, if she can, to secure her end.” It is pain- 
ful to follow Mozley through his elaborate sophistries. “Our duty 
to our neighbour is one whole. If our neighbour has forfeited no 
right, he has a claim upon the whole. But if he has forfeited the 
right to one part, it is difficult to say how that one part may not 
have affected another part. If one social relation has given way, 
we cannot say that another may not have been undermined by it.” 
Arguing again from the supposed “omission of the idea of human 
individuality,” in Sisera’s time, he infers that this “takes away at 
bottom equally the right to life and the right to truth.” But in 
those days the question was rather one of might than of right. 
Power more than justice was the measure or standard or court of 
appeal. The cruel conqueror, who made his will his law, must 
have recognised, if he did not choose to respect it, the rights of his 
victims in a general way, though he preferred to exercise the 
privileges of brute force. Knowledge of a principle is one thing, 
the practice of it is another and a very different thing. And it 
does not follow, because men habitually did wrong and even their 
sacred books encouraged them, that they were not well aware of 
something better. When a chief, in primitive times, was anxious 
to annex his neighbour’s territory or commit some flagrant act of 
treachery or violence, he easily persuaded (under penalities or by 
a prospect of reward) his accommodating priests to deliver an 
oracle, that it was the command of the gods to deceive a confiding 
friend or destroy a whole race. Mozley grows quite eloquent, as 
well as casuistic, in his denunciation of the man who was no proper 
individual and could claim no consideration. “What is the 
meaning of being obliged to speak truth to one who is not a per- 
son? obliged to speak truth to one who is not a substance, and 
who is not a being?” “A man who has not the right to his own 
existence has lost the right to have truth spoken to him also.” 
Mozley was a magnificent devil’s advocate. And then he quotes 
Deborah’s song, which does not profess to be more than a song, as 
a piece of Divine praise, giving God’s commendation of the 
monstrous deed. “ Deborah was an inspired prophetess, and her 
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approval of the act is identical with the approval of Scripture.” 
And he continues, “It should never be forgotten that this act was 
an act of true religious zeal done in defence of religion, and for 
the preservation of a divine dispensation in the world, against 
idolatry, polytheism, and corruption of morals.” But, on Mozley’s 
own evidence, how was crime to be vindicated by crime, and 
immorality cured by immorality? There is no reason and no ray 
of ethical justification her. We cannot moralise nations by not 
merely conniving at fraud and force, but by panegyrising and 
enjoining them. We shall not elevate a people’s manners, by 
solemnly assuring them that their worst degradation and gravest 
excesses were expressly commissioned by Divine intervention. 
When our Saviour quoted from the Old Testament, Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, He did so to denounce it. When He proceeded, Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour and 
hate thine enemy, it was merely for the purpose of repudiation. He 
never hinted, and no one would expect it, that the words formed 
part of a Divine revelation. Jael’s reputation is saved, at the cost 
of all morality and religion, because Mozley defended it on false 
and futile grounds. She is made martyr to a sublime esprit de 
corps, and towers above her contemporaries as a glorious public- 
spirited person, d/eesed above women and splendide mendax. “ It 
is plain, when we go into the circumstances, that this solitary act is 
done as really in defence of a whole people—is as complete a sacri- 
fice of herself to the Israelitish cause and to a sacred party spirit 
—as if it had been done with all Israel by.” “She has the whole 
religious cause and movement before her eyes.” In the wide range 
of special pleading and party sophistication, it would be impossible 
to discover a more outrageous example than this. One feels 
inclined in the end rather to agree with Uncle Toby, when giving 
his opinion about precocious performances and youthful miracles, 
that it were better to have wiped it up quietly and said nothing 
about it at all) At p. 216, we are told, “St. Augustine, when he 
came to the question of Scripture criticism, upon moral grounds, 
adopted this great principle—that which Scripture gives us, viz.: 
that God commands according to the state of mind of the recipient 
of the command. Is he in a perverse or a mutinous and obstinate 
state? The command then becomes hostile to him by the very 
leaning and favour it shows to his wickedness.” “The command 
follows the state of mind. God ordinarily” (we should be thankful 
for small mercies and especially for this concession to a moral 
Deity) “commands a sinner to do something right, though he knows 
that he will disobey Him; but He reserves to Himself the right, 
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if He thinks good, to command him in judgment, and if he has put 
himself by his previous conduct out of the sphere of discipline, to 
do what is wrong. And still more when, in consequence of his 
imperfect knowledge of right, it is necessary that he should be 
imperfectly commanded, does God give imperfect commands.” 
Now, it cannot be maintained too strongly or too frequently, that 
it is impossible for God to bid us perpetrate evil or to publish 
imperfect (in the sense of immoral) commands, which is what 
Mozley means. No doubt, in the tenth lecture, of “The End, the 
Test of a Progressive Revelation,” he strives to unsay all that he 
has said before in the nine previous lectures. But itera scripta 
manet, and no amount of ingenious quibbling or shuffling can 
explain away the appalling fact that the Jehovah of the Jews, as 
represented by him, bears a far greater resemblance to a cold and 
calculating devil than to the just and loving Father of reality and 
the Gospel. St. Augustine’s malign influence has evidently quite 
obfuscated the writer’s vision and paralysed his reasoning powers. 
And the two great doctrines of Accommodation and Development, 
so true and helpful within severe limits, have been used with 
deadly results to save a desperate situation and bolster up an 
untenable position. As adapted by the lecturer, they present to 
us the preposterous spectacle of a man undermining the foundation 
of the house in which he lives, and removing the ultimate props 
on which it reposes. In revelation we have a beautiful Divine 
adjustment of means to ends, in many different parts and at many 
different periods. But each portion of truth communicated was 
and must have been complete, as far as it went. The imperfection 
adhering to it was the earthly medium, the human material, and 
not the Divine element. A mere advocate, like St. Augustine, 
argued after the fashion of a criminal lawyer anxious to save his 
case or client, without the slightest regard to the cost or the con- 
sequences. But such victories were more dangerous in their far- 
reaching effects than any defeats. We find all the principal 
doctrines that Christ taught in the Old Testament only overlaid 
by poetry and the violence and superstition of that early aispensa- 
tion, from which there was at first no escape practicable. But we 
have no right or reason to father upon God the vices and follies 
and errors of emancipated slaves or fanatical savages, or to excuse 
these as Divine commandments because they happen to be found 
in the Bible, and are associated with the loftiest possible moral 
teaching, and the most advanced spirituality, conceivable. Tantum 
relligio potuit suadere malorum. And, in spite of Mozley, we must 
believe that God was always a perfect moral being. 

Now, as to the extermination of the Canaanites, history shows 
often a gradual and necessary and even merciful extinction of one 
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race by another. It seems quite superfluous to assume a revela- 
tion or a Divine command. But the juxtaposition of two nations, 
one a superior type and the other an inferior type, inevitably 
involves in the first place a desperate conflict, and in the second 
place the conquest of the latter by the former, and the consequent 
absorption of the vanquished element in the vanquishing. This 
was exactly what happened in the victory of the Norman 
invaders, and we may add in the case of the Jews and the 
Canaanites. By this perpetual antagonism between peoples of 
different degrees of elevation in culture and character, loftier 
qualities are elicited than can be in any other way, and a new 
composite race of mixed and greater capacities. A country or a 
creed that has not fought its path upward to existence through 
competing enemies, proves of little virtue or vitality. But to 
assert that God positively commanded the eradication of the 
Canaanites is to slander the Divine Government, to falsify history, 
and misunderstand the Scripture. The real Bible, or the Bilbe 
within the Bible, says nothing of the kind) We must read 
between the lines, by addition and subtraction, with some regard 
to the ordinary rules of common sense and morality, or ordinary 
right and reason. The poetic and prejudiced account in the Old 
Testament, highly coloured by a priestly chronicler, as we should 
expect, when translated into terms of simple unsophisticated 
truth only means that an inferior type in the presence of a 
superior type failed to compete with success, and was inexorably 
subsumed in a stronger, more strenuous race. The possibilities of 
the one were exhausted, its cup was full) It had entered the 
path of senile decay through moral corruption, and could offer no 
longer real resistance to the ardent Hebrews emerging from the 
iron discipline of the wilderness. As a matter of fact, the 
Canaanites never were nor indeed could have been exterminated. 
Many of them survived, and the infusion of new ideas and a nobler 
standard of living, allowed them to grow into harmony with their 
conquerors, who no doubt also learned from them something more 
and something better than mere idolatry. But the type as a type 
had distinctly failed, and was (that of it which remained) super- 
seded by and assimilated to a grander moral energy. Yet it had 
infallibly achieved the purpose for which it was developed. And 
teleology appears to be alike the teaching of Evolution and 
Revelation, and the survival of the fittest holds good in both. 
Indeed, it might be maintained with perfect truth, that there is 
but one God, and Darwin is His prophet. People talk of the 
moral indifference of Nature, and they might just as well talk of 
the moral indifference of God. 
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From all eternity God required objects for His Love, and 
hence we have the Blessed Trinity. Us: amor ibi Trinitas. But 
again there never was a time when God was not a Creative Energy, 
and universe must have succeeded universe for ever and ever, 
through alternate evolution and dissolution. And so conditions 
arose immediately. In the act of Creation God thereby and so far 
limited Himself. From one point of view He became greater, if it 
were possible. And from another point of view He became less, 
if it were possible, while essentially and potentially remaining the 
same. In manifestation He was more and other than He was 
before, though inherently and absolutely unchanged and unchange- 
able. By accepting conditions and submitting to bounds, as He 
inevitably did in Creation, He qualified His Omnipotence and 
opened the door to evil. The cosmos could only exist under 
uniformity of laws, and man could not be developed into a 
supreme moral and spiritual being without free will It has 
often been said, and said truly, that we must surrender either 
God’s Almighty Power or His infinite Goodness. The last 
sacrifice appears quite impossible. For, if we give up the idea of 
perfect Divine Righteousness, we renounce that which makes life 
worth living, and thereby the very ultimate foundation stone of 
morality. Not that God in Himesfl could ever be less than 
Omnipotent, but in Creation He deliberately chose to impose 
definite limits upon Himself and His Almightiness. This fact 
then left the door ajar, if it did not actually throw it open, for 
evil. And naturally evil entered in. To this extent, and to this 
extent only, is God its Author, that in conditioning Himself He 
made it possible. 

The positing of an imperfect physical medium, through which 
the Moral Process was to explain itself and realise itself in man 
and in animals, rendered perpetual collision between right and 
wrong and good and bad an inexorable result. But evil and sin 
stand worlds apart. Sin only commences in a free voluntary 
preference for the worse course, when the better is known and 
lies ready to be taken. In the eternal conflict of Nature and 
Grace, we merely have the time-old quarrel of perfection and 
imperfection, and the ethical principle endeavouring to justify 
itself out of the defective materials of the cosmic constitution. 
But, unless there were some affinity between the two, and some 
common ground in God, the contest would be unprofitable and 
meaningless. And so we always find the physical asking to be 
moralised, and matter seeking to be expressed and interpreted in 
terms of spirit, not merely symbolically or sacramentally, but even 
at the hands of science. Hence the evil, while in the light of 
Nature it abides an evil (but not a sin) to the very end, in the 
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light of grace grows susceptible of another version and its issues 
and connections become morally good. We cannot apparently 
at present define our personalities or be ourselves, except through 
persistent warfare and at the expense of unlimited sorrow and 
suffering. But here God meets us on the same footing, and shares 
the shadow of our every care and cross. And this fact should 
evacuate pain and privation of all bitterness, the consciousness 
that the Creator only expects of the creature what He bears 
Himself and always has borne, and therefore blunted on His own 
Breast. The point and edge of every ill were first broken for us 
in piercing God’s Heart. 

This view seems the sole reasonable and Scriptural one. St. 
Augustine and Mozley, in the forlorn attempt to vindicate the very 
letter of the Bible, have been obliged to make our Divine Father a 
moral monster, and to throw ethics overboard. This is like sawing 
off the bough on which we rest, between ourselves and the trunk 
of the tree. If it be contended that God rises above morality and 
can unmake the laws that He made, or if it be argued that His 
standard differs from ours, then we directly strike a deadly blow 
at the root of religion. How can we worship a being, who, when 
we allow every possible deduction for the period and the people, 
nevertheless admits no fundamental distinctions between guilt and 
innocence or right and wrong? We are not aware that any divine 
has tried to whitewash the character of David, and excuse his little 
atrocities, by an appeal to the fact that the poor man happened 
to be an Oriental despot, and, like the lion in the Roman amphi- 
theatre and the Christian martyrs, could not be happy without his 
victim. No doubt his sins are condemned by the Bible itself. 
But they were no worse than Jael’s, and the crimes of both 
assuredly stand or fall together. But it is quite conceivable that 
some new champion may yet arise, and declare that Nathan was 
only a deluded prophet and possessed no proper historical sense, 
and did not make the concessions due to the ethics of his age. 
Of course, acts indifferent or innocent in themselves may be 
pronounced wrong by any particular society under severe legal 
penalties, and a breach of the law would be an immoral offence. 
For any state or community may impose on its members whatever 
restrictions it chooses. But here we are confronted by mere 
relative and not absolute morality. And though the transgressor 
deserves to be punished, the transgression is no breach of the 
eternal code of ethics rooted in our intuitions and descending to us 
as an organic moral inheritance from the very beginning of time. 
In another country such purely local laws would have no value or 
obligation. And any one, who chose to take the trouble, would 
find in the Old Testament itself teaching more or less contemporary 
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or certainly at no remote interval, in the proclamations of the 
prophets, sternly condemning such doctrines and commands, as the 
massacre of the innocent and helpless and the treacherous assassi- 
nation of a sleeping friend. If we remove the setting of poetry 
and Oriental hyperbole, and the infusion and confusion of legend 
and myth, there will be no difficulty in constructing from the 
remainder a simple system of elementary morals, worthy of the 
Divine Author, and a noble preparation for Christianity. Indeed, 
even in the most offensive and palpable admixture of human 
grossness and the earthly element, we discover in the excesses and 
abuses of igncrance, bigotry and superstition, no uncertain adum- 
bration of the universal cosmic law of Vicarious Suffering and 
Sacrifice. Misdirected and exaggerated as these expressions were, 
assuming often a sanguinary and brutal form, yet they were the 
confession and witness of barbarous times to the coming Cross of 
Christ which even then overshadowed the world. 


T. HARALD WILLIAMS. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE, 


“The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology,”! contains some valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of the aboriginal tribes of America’ Mr. J. W. Fewkes gives an 
important monograph on the Aborigines of Porto Rico and neigh- 
bouring islands. Illustrated as it is with an abundance of excellent 
photographs of objects of Indian manufacture, Mr. Fewkes’ work 
is decidedly the best account we have of the inhabitants of Porto 
Rico and the adjacent districts, at and prior to the time of 
Columbus. Among the most interesting articles of native manu- 
facture are the large stone collars, and the three-pointed stones or 
idols. No satisfactory explanation of the use of either of these 
articles has hitherto been found, and the numerous illustrations 
now available will be of great use to the student, and may, perhaps, 
lead to the solution of the problem. The same author contributes 
an article on certain antiquities of Eastern Mexico, a dis- 
trict which is of special interest on account of the high state of 
culture to which the inhabitants attained in prehistoric times. This 
work is also well illustrated, the photographs of some of the 
buildings, especially, give an excellent idea of the ancient archi- 
tecture of the Totonac races. It is to be hoped that the author 
will ccntinue his researches in the neighbourhood. 

Volume 50 of the “Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections,” 
contains some important contributions to science. Perhaps? the 
contributions to the study of the Canyon Diablo meteorites is the 
one of the most general interest. It will be remembered that 
diamonds were found in these meteorites, and much discussion has 
taken place as to their mode of origin. Miss G. P. Merrill and W. 
Tassin give a number of important data with regard to the site 
where these meteorites were found, and show that there are several 
distinct varieties of which numerous illustrations are given. 

Mr. W. H. Dall gives descriptions of new species of shells, 
chiefly buccinidae, from the dredgings of the N.S. steamer 
Albéatross, obtained during 1906 in the North-west Pacific, Bering, 
Okhotsk, and Japanese seas. In all about 24 new species are 
added to the 36 already known in this region. 

Mr. B. Laufer gives an interesting historical account of the 
relations of the Chinese to the Philippine Islands. 

1, “ Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology.” 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1907. 


2. “Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. I.’ Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1907. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY, 


Canon Cheetham’s very welcome “History of the Church”! 
completes a series of four volumes which was begun by the late 
Archdeacon Hardwick half-a-century ago. All our older surviving 
theological scholars will remember Hardwick’s “History of the 
Middle Ages,” and of “The Reformation,” works which indeed are 
still held in high esteem. We have an impression that they were 
written without any expectation of having them supplemented by 
another author. But after Hardwick’s death, Canon Cheetham 
published his “History of the Early Church,” and now—as a 
vigorous octogenarian—he gives us the work which connects Hard- 
wick’s “Reformation” with the present time. In certain respects 
this period presented peculiar difficulties—an infinite number of 
details are crowded into the last three centuries, and the fires of the 
controversies of those centuries are not yet extinct. We have 
gone carefully through the whole of Canon Cheetham’s four hun- 
dred and fifty pages with great interest and pleasure. Necessarily 
we often noted that our opinions were not those of the venerable 
canon; but we must give credit to our author for preserving on 
almost all occasions a photographic impartiality, and also for 
crowding into his space such a vast number of details without 
robbing his text of a pleasant readability. When so many things 
have to be written about, it needs a very severe exercise of the 
sense of proportion to give symmetry to the work. In this respect 
our author has succeeded so well that only very rarely and to a 
small extent has it seemed to us that a little more ought to be 
said. All tendencies of religious belief, and of scepticism, come in 
for a share of fair and candid notice. Though the author acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Miss Beatrice A. Lees, History Tutor of 
Somerville College, Oxford, for the account of the English Free- 
thinkers, that leaves the whole of the rest of the book as evidence 
of a cycopedic range of study on the Canon’s own part. The 
book is calculated to be very useful, and will doubtless meet with 
a wide recognition. 

Dr. Paget needs no introduction to theological students ; and his 
work on Hooker’s “Fifth Book”? has already, in its first edition, 
established itself as the guide which every one who gives his 
attention to Hooker will be wise to follow. The author tells us 
that he has made very slight alterations in this second edition; a 
few references have been added, and an index has been compiled 
“by one who took a keen interest in the first edition, and to whom 
I had the happiness of dedicating it.” For the sake of those who 


1. “A History of the Christian Church since the Reformation.” By 8. 
Cheetham, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Rochester, &c. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1907. 

2. “An Introduction to the Fifth Book of Hooker’s Treatise of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity.” By the Right Rev. Francis Paget, D.D., Bishop of 
Oxford. Second Edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907. 
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do not already know the book, we may say that it opens with a 
chapter on the character of Hooker’s writings and work, followed 
by a long and valuable chapter on “The Puritan Position” of 
Hooker’s day, in view of which position and because of it Hooker 
wrote his great work. After a brief “Life of Hooker,” we have 
five chapters on “The Preface”—that marvellous preface—and the 
first four books. The greater part of the work is taken up with an 
analysis of the “Fifth Book,” then follow a chapter on its sequel, 
and another on the outcome of Hooker’s work. A number of 
valuable Appendices include the first reprint of the celebrated 
“Disciplina Ecclesiz Sacra.” It will be seen, from this brief 
description, that this “Introduction” does much more than introduce 
the student to the “Fifth Book”: it really introduces the student to 
Hooker and to Hooker’s times. And as Hooker holds, and is 
likely for long to hold, a unique position in the history and theology 
and literature of the Anglican Church, this little book assumes an 
importance out of proportion to its size. 

We pass from a criticism of Richard Hooker, to a biography of 
an eminent North American bishop, who was named after him. 
The life of Bishop Wilmer’ is by no means an ordinary religious 
biography. Wilmer was pre-eminently a man in every sense—of 
splendid physique, of robust common sense, a genial humourist, an 
eloquent divine, an admirable administrator, and devoutly pious. 
His lot was cast in the troublous times of the American Civil War. 
A Virginian of the truest Old English Virginian blood, with a 
long list of clerical and aristocratic ancestors, he naturally sympa- 
thised with the South in the anti-slavery struggle; and though, 
when all was over, he honourably accepted the new position, he 
did not change in sentiment. He was the only bishop elected 
and consecrated in the South during the war, when the Church in 
the South, as well as the State, was assuming an independent 
position; and when, afterwards, the question of his recognition 
came up, he successfully contested his right. The Wilmers were 
among the Cavalier refugees from England after the death of 
Charles I., and the subject of this biography belonged to the sixth 
generation of emigrants. He was born in 1816, and died in 1900. 
His father—who devoted much of his income to buying slaves in 
order to liberate them—left, when he died, little to support a large 
family. “When I was a lad of thirteen,” wrote the son, “ I fed my 
mother’s family of eight children, my hand to the plow. _I raised 
more corn this year on one-eighth of an acre, than I have seen on 
some five acres in Alabama and Virginia” This early experience 
gave him physical and mental sturdiness. The book is not merely 
an interesting biography of an interesting man, but it really forms 
an historical document illustrating a critical epoch in the fate of the 


United States. 
3. “Richard Hooker Wilmer, Second Bishop of Alabama.” By Walter 
C. Whitaker, Tennessee. Philadelphia: Jacobs & Co. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“William Clarke, a Collection of His Writings, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch,”! by Mr. Herbert Burrows, and edited by him 
in conjunction with Mr. J. A. Hobson, forms part of the memorial 
raised to a gifted journalist by his friends. The presentation of a 
portion of Mr. Clarke’s library and his portrait, painted by Mr. 
Felix Moscheles, to the National Liberal Club, completes the 
memorial. From the great mass of his contributions to contem- 
porary literature, the editors have selected those “utterances which 
embodied his more profound thoughts and feelings, and which 
may be regarded as his important permanent contributions to the 
intellectual life of his age.” These are arranged in three classes: 
the first containing portions of his longer and more substantial 
articles upon political and other subjects, the second consisting of 
biographical studies and appreciations, the third reproducing a 
number of essays in general criticism, mainly social, literary, and 
philosophical. 

To take only one example out of many Mr. Clarke’s article 
on the House of Lords written in 1899, is an admirable specimen 
of sane journalism of the highest order. The Prime Minister’s 
scheme for the abolition of the veto is here advocated. It is the 
line of least resistance, but Mr. Clarke utters a word of warning. 
In going to the country the scheme must be accompanied by “some 
large measure of social reform, moderate it may be, but distinctly 
intended to equalise burdens, and to raise, if by ever so little, the 
condition of the toiling classes.” Such a measure he insists should 
be one dealing with the land or taxation, or both, since there is no 
other way of dealing with the social problem. 

Liberalism has lost a powerful advocate in the untimely death 
of William Clarke, but this collection will do something to supply 
the void. So acute a thinker and so far-seeing was he that most 
of those articles might have been written yesterday. 

In his “ Electoral Reform,” Mr. Joseph King has supplied a 
long-felt want.22 “A period has now been reached,” says Mr. L. 
Harcourt, M.P., in the Preface, “ when it seems probable and desir- 
able that the present Parliament, before its demise, should deal 
with the chaos and contradictions of our registration system, and 
other cognate matters.” It is, indeed, to be earnestly hoped that 
Parliament will not leave office before forcing through the Upper 
House some broad and simple measure dealing with registration 


1. “ William Clarke: A Collection of His Writings, with a Biographical 
Sketch. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Ltd. 

2. “Electoral Reform: An Inquiry Into Our System of Parliamentary 
Representation.” By Joseph King, with a Preface by The Right Hon. L. 
Harcourt, M.P. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1908. 
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and the plural vote. Such large issues as redistribution and 
universal suffrage, must undoubtedly wait until after the next 
General Election, but the following reforms Mr. King thinks might 
be easily introduced and carried through Parliament: Payment 
of returning officers’ charges, all elections on one day, abolition of 
plural voting, the transferable vote, and the settlement of the 
latch-key vote. With the House of Lords Mr. King does not deal. 
His object is to examine the machinery of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation, and when found wanting, to suggest the appropriate 
remedy. Accordingly, he discusses how far the present system is 
representative, and the methods by which it may be made more 
representative. And in order to arrive at the best methods to be 
adopted Mr. King examines representation in our own colonies. 
Tories are never tired of preaching about our Dominions beyond 
the seas, forgetting, if they ever knew, that no colonial would 
tolerate for a day the antiquated system in force in their own 
country, and which they endeavour to retain for mere party pur- 
poses. So, too, in the discussion of Universal Suffrage and Pro- 
portional Representation, the Referendum, and the Second Ballot, 
Mr. King does not hesitate to produce the experience of foreign 
countries. He shows how not only in our Canadian and Aus- 
tralasia Colonies universal suffrage obtains, but even in Austria, 
where the Reichstag elected on this system promises to result in a 
more peaceful and steady government than has yet been the fate 
of the dual monarchy. 

In order to curtail the expense of candidature and the power 
of the purse, Mr. King has drafted a new section to the Corrupt 
Practices Act. In our view he does not go far enough. We 
should like to see adopted the suggestion we think, of Erskine, 
that no candidate or member should be allowed to make any gift, 
charitable or otherwise, or any subscription whatever, in his own 
constituency. Any breach of this provision should be punished 
by disqualification, in the case of a candidate, and by the loss of 
his seat in that of a member. Nothing short of this, we are con- 
vinced, will stamp out the present system of political debauchery. 
On the question of Women’s Suffrage also everyone will not 
agree with Mr. King’s views. But such disagreements as these 
do not detract from the value of this book, which should be in 
the hands of every Liberal who desires to make himself ac- 
quainted with our representative system and its defects. Mr. 
King has had a long and practical experience in political life in 
all its phases but one. He is a distinct loss to the House of 
Commons, and it is much to be regretted, quite apart from party 
considerations, that the Thanet Division of Kent should have 
returned Mr. Harry Marks in his stead. 
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Mr. Laycock as an economist is an Individualist of the strictest 
type, but whether we agree with him or not his latest contribu- 
tion to the study of economics is a delightfully breezy and sugges- 
tive work. “Motives of Mankind: A Study of Human Evolu- 
tionary Forces,”8 shows no falling off in clear thinking and in- 
cisive argument. Like Buckle, Mr. Laycock insists that the motive 
power of human action is the need for subsistence, which lies at 
the base of all economic activity. All conduct, he maintains, ‘s 
traceable to motives and desires, and each individual seeks to 
accomplish his desires in the easiest manner known to him. Thus 
all artificial restrictions preventing mankind from obtaining the 
means of subsistence upon the easiest terms, are contrary to 
natural laws. For instance, it is a natural law for the individual 
to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, and conse- 
quently a tax upon imported articles or upon improvements upen 
land, are contrary to economic laws, which, he contends, are sub- 
stantially changeless, and true for all time. It will readily be seen, 
therefore, that the Protectionists of to-day meet with short shrift 
from Mr. Laycock. “To those of the classes who form the great 
bulk of consumers, and who yet are content as such to tax them- 
selves for the purpose of protecting the home market, and making 
themselves work, it is useless,” he says, “to argue until that veil 
is taken from their eyes. They can have no sympathy with a 
doctrine that it is desirable to encourage, and not discourage pro- 
duction of subsistence.” They are, he declares, “a nuisance to 
public welfare because they cannot distinguish between the pro- 
perty which has had to be toiled for and produced, and the land 
which has only been possessed.” And herein we have the basis 
of the taxation of land values; the taxation of the unimproved 
value instead of the present penalising system of taxing improve- 
ments and thus hindering production and preventing its increase. 

With the application of the science of biology to the problems 
of economics, Mr. Laycock will have no dealings. We have little 
to learn for our own imitation, he writes, except, perhaps, from 
the bees ,which are said to slay at the end of each summer the 
drones, so that they may not be a burden on the labours of the 
individuals. Against such a proposal as this Mr. Laycock has no- 
thing to say, except that if adopted it should be thoroughly and 
efficiently carried out. 

As we have seen from his former works Mr. Laycock is 
strongly opposed to Trade Unionism. Can a man injure his 
fellows by producing useful and desirable subsistence for human 
beings, he asks? Upon this question he bases his argument 


9. Motives of Mankind: A Study of Human Evolutionary Forces.” By 
F. V. Laycock, LL.B. London: The Open Road Publishing Co. 1907. 
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against restrictions upon labour. It is impossible in this short 
notice to deal with more of Mr. Laycock’s pungent criticisms of 
modern eccnomics. The reader on the look-out for a re-state- 
ment of economic principles in a lucid and attractive form will not 
be disappointed. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


We are safe in predicting popularity to the translation of 
Tschudi’s fascinating monograph on “Ludwig the Second.” 1 The 
translation is well done, the original is a clear, well-digested 
narrative, and the hero is one of the most romantic and withal 
tragic characters of modern history. The title sometimes given 
him of “ The Mad King” ought rather to be “One of the Mad 
Kings” of his race; for the race was and is mad in many of its 
members. His father and mother, though they themselves 
possessed a normal sanity, were related to each other and both 
were members of a family in which madness had long shown itself. 
Our hero’s only brother became mad before Ludwig himself did, 
and is now the “Mad King of Bavaria” reigning as King Otto, 
while his uncle acts as regent. Many of our readers will remember 
the catastrophe of Ludwig’s death by drowning, when under the 
guardianship of his medical man. Whether he drowned himself 
and involved his keeper in his fate, or whether they béth accident- 
ally fell into the lake in a struggle to prevent Ludwig’s escape, will 
never be known. The story of Ludwig’s life and reign is crowded 
with interest both personal and political His face and figure and 
amiable character made him the idol of his people, while his 
romantic attachment to Wagner, and his extravagant taste for 
palace-building gave him a worldwide notoriety. The accidents 
that his reign synchronised with the great events that issued in the 
establishment of the German Empire and that it was upon his 
timely adhesion to the Empire that the existence of the Empire 
depended, give historical importance to both him and his policy. 
His story compels the reader’s pity as well as sympathy. Mis- 
understood by his parents in his childhood, and finding few, if any, 
in his entourage possessed of congenial tastes, his natural reserve 
became intensified, and a great part of his days and nights was 
spent in brooding solitude. His friendship with Wagner formed 
the turning point in Wagner’s own career, and was to Ludwig him- 
self a source of deep enjoyment. But Wagner, who was a man of 


1, ‘Ludwig the Second, King of Bavaria.” By Clara Tschudi. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian by Ethel Harriet Hearn. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., Ltd. 1908. 
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experience, while Ludwig was little more than an inexperienced 
and super-sensitive boy, must be blamed for exhibiting in this 
relationship a great lack of discretion. It would, perhaps, under 
any circumstances, have been impossible to stave off entirely the 
development of the King’s hereditary tendency to insanity; but 
more congenial companionship and a wiser training would doubt- 
less have made his life happier and delayed the catastrophe. An 
excellent coloured portrait of Ludwig opens the volume. 

“ Frederick William Maitland,”? by Mr. A. E. Smith, of Balliol 
College, Oxford, consists of two lectures and a bibliography. It is 
published as a first offering towards a Maitland Memorial Library 
for students at Oxford. To “the man in the street ” the subject of 
this brilliant and suggestive monograph can make no appeal; but 
the great historians and jurists of the Continent are unanimous in 
pronouncing him as not only a great researcher and expositor, but 
also aa original thinker of the first rank. Even in the lifetime of 
Stubbs, Gardiner, and Creighton, he was, by Acton’s estimate, “the 
ablest historian in England.” 

“Echoes of the Past, or Christianity in the Earlier Centuries,” 
by Miss Charlotte Benham, is a little manual of early Church his- 
tory, designed for young persons who have no leisure to devote to 
the study of text-books. The author is Organizing Secretary to 
the Girls’ Guild of the National Free Church Council, and her 
book will, no doubt, meet the requirements of the class of students 
for whom it has been written. 


A most interesting volume of Reminiscences is those of Mr. 
Lonergon,‘ who had exceptional opportunities for meeting most of 
the people worth knowing in Paris during the last forty years. In 
his freely expressed opinions, generally tempered by charitable 
feeling, one finds the author has a leaning towards the Bonapartes, 
for reasons which will be found on perusal of his entertaining book. 


2, “Frederick William Maitland.” By <A, 8. Smith, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


3. “Echoes of the Past, or Christianity in the Earlier Centuries.” By 
Charlotte Benham. London: H, R. Allenson, Limited. 


4, “Forty Years of Paris,” by W. F. Lonergan. London: T, Fisher 
Unwin. 


[We regret to be compelled to postpone a number of literary notices 
for lack of space.—Ep. ] 
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